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FIRST IN THE FIELD. 



CHAPTER I. 



" f\^ s'^tudie trois semaines, on s'aime trois 
^ mois, on se dispute trois ans, on se toUre 
trente ans — et les enfans recommen9ent/' 

Not an encouraging picture this, my Friends 
and Readers, of that highly important phase of 
civilized life to which the quotation refers. A 
Frenchman's view, it may be urged, and yet, on 
looking back and around us, who can venture 
to affirm that his or her experience does not in 
some measure indorse the opinion with which 
this first chapter of my story opens t 

Amongst the exceptions, however, to the 
rule — and such exceptions are, it is to be hoped, 
not a few— a certain married pair, whose namea 
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2 FIRST IN THE FIELD. 

will, to a limited extent, figure in these pages, 
cannot, as will soon become apparent, be cited. 

Richard Temple, of Temple Court, had once 
been rich, and was now, chiefly through his own 
folly, at the age of sixty, a comparatively poor 
man. How poor, had not at the commencement 
of this tale become thoroughly apparent to any 
save himself; for he was not one of those usually 
amiable individuals who are prompt to seek the 
sympathy which they are themselves ready to 
bestow, and he had become, moreover, terribly 
soured by the persistent refusal of his eldest 
son to stave oS the parental ruin by agreeing 
to cut off the entail of a property which, handed 
down from father to son, had been for more than 
two centuries in the possession of the Temples 
of Temple Court. 

Three sons — and, taking into account the 
genteel impecuniosity of the family, it was for- 
tunate that there were no more — were the results 
of Mr. Temple's union with a lady who, as is too 
often the case with very excellent persons of her 
sex, may be best described as " uninteresting.*' 
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A sensible, but by no means a strong-minded 
woman, she lacked, from the beginning, the 
courage to lay before her vain and world-wor- 
shipping husband, the unpleasant fact that the 
education and rearing of their son and heir was 
being carried on after a fashion far better suited 
to the palmy days of the bygone family history 
than to the troublous times when strict economy 
ought to have been the order of the day. 

The heir to an entailed estate, the son for 
whom, be he ever so early orphaned, the cry of 
** Vive le Roi 1" will, the moment the breath is 
out of his father's body, be raised, can hardly be 
expected to perform any duty more useful and 
praiseworthy than that of waiting, without any 
visible signs of impatience, for the emptying of 
the shoes which Fate and the laws of the land 
have destined him to fill; and thus it came 
about that, in accordance with family tradition, 
and also for the reason that Richard Temple was 
desirous of hiding from the world the fact that 
the glory of his house — id est, its wealth — had 
departed, Conrad Temple was sent at an early 
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4 FIRST IN THE FIELD. 

age to Eton, and thence, at the age of eixteeni 
was transferred to one of Her Majesty's regi- 
ments of Guards. Many were the lectures 
against extravagance which Richard Temple 
addressed to the beardless ensign who, wise in 
his own conceit, and strong in his unalienable 
rights, listened to the parental counsels with 
about as much attention as he had in his Eton 
days bestowed — Godless youth that he was — on 
the dry pulpit discourses at which he had early 
learned — too easy lesson* I — to scoff. 

It is very possible that even had Temple 
Court, and its broad though much-encumbered 
acres, not been entailed upon this young 
"favourite of fortune," he would still have 
turned out selfish, headstrong, and prodigal. 
Nevertheless, methinks that, had it been his lot 
to "work," instead of "wait" for the good things 
by which human beings are apt to set such store, 
he would perhaps have grown up to be a wiser 
as well as a better man. 

The advantages against which Guy Bain- 
biidge, Mr. Temple's second son, was fated to 
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do battle, were of a different order. Nature had 
gifted him, when a boy, with some personal at- 
tractions — attractions in the shape of melting 
blue eyes and fair, waving curls, which so far 
worked upon the affections of a maiden god- 
mother, who was as rich in the world's goods 
as she was unwilling to distribute them, that 
she more than half (taking good care, however, 
not to " commit " herself in the matter) adopted 
the handsome, well-behaved little lad as her son. 
Miss Bainbridge, in addition to an independ- 
ent income of two thousand per annum, was 
the owner of a big, solid, and remarkably 
gloomy house in Gloucester Place. This " capi- 
tal family mansion " — for it was large enough 
to hold a perfect sisterhood of old maids — was 
an object of intense pride and veneration to its 
owner, who never forgot the domestic tradition 
anent an old family coach, drawn by four horses, 
which, in the beginning of the century, was 
wont yearly to draw the Bainbridge household 
from North Devonshire to London, and that 
had — a fact by Miss Bainbridge often repeated 
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— oocTipied, mirabile dictu^ an entire fortnight 
in the trajet. 

Cousin Selina (I forgot, methinks, to men- 
tion that she was a not very distant relation of 
the Temples) was never tired of descanting to 
the little listener, who was old and grave be- 
yond his years, on these and such-like bygone 
glories ; and it was probably owing to the seri- 
ous inclination of his ears towards them which 
induced her to request (which request was, as 
the old lady well knew, law)j not only that 
little Guy should be sent betimes to school, but 
that his holidays should be passed in the great 
dingy house which had ever struck Gertrude 
Temple as the very grave of all kindly feeling, 
geniality, and liveliness. 

Sitting one day after dinner in the enjoyment 
of one of the many melancholy Ute^tetea which 
married couples, qui se toUrent^ have to go 
through, the mother, who felt as though she 
were selling her little son into the wilderness, 
made her last appeal to the domestic autocrat, 
who, all unknown to her, was hugging to his 
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heart the comfortable convictioa that from one, 
at least, of hie burdens he was about to be mer- 
cifiiUy relieved. 

" I can't nnderBtaiid how you can bear to 
part with him," sobbed the poor mother. " For 
my part, I would rather give up every luxury, 
every comfort, than trust another person with 
my child. An old maid, too I And Guy, poor 
darling, is such a peculiar little fellow." 

"All the more reason why he should not be 
spoilt, which I will answer for his not being in 
Gloucester Place," was the reply — a most un- 
feeling one, in his wife's opinion, which Mr. 
Temple vouchsafed. " Yon ought to think 
yourself lucky, as I do — confoundedly lucky — 
that Selina is willing to take one of the brats, 
for the present, at least, off your hands. The 
idea of making a fuss about it I So like a wo- 
man I" And Mr. Temple, haying fumed and 
sputtered out his " say," put his long legs iipon 
a second chair, and commenced the perusal of 
his Daily News. 

In after-life (and that such should have been 
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the case was, seeing that her wishes had been 
iu this matter so signally set aside, only 
natural) Mrs. Temple enjoyed the poor con- 
solation of attributing all her second son's 
faults and shortcomings to his having been 
given over, body and soul, as she consider- 
ed it, to "that hard, unmotherly, odious per- 
son, Selina Bainbridge." How was it possible, 
she would ask, that a boy could be a boy 
—id eat, a warm-hearted, frank, and generous 
creature — under the tutelage of such a person ? 
Why, she did not believe that Miss Bainbridge 
had ever — no, not even once, through all the 
years that Guy had passed beneath her roof- 
given him so much as one solitary kiss I To 
which remark Mr. Temple might, had he pos- 
sessed the smallest sense of humour (which he 
did not), have responded that Master Guy must 
have been a very odd boy indeed, could he have 
seen, in the absence of his elderly relation's 
caresses, any subject for regret. 

The reader will, I think, ere long, arrive at 
the conclusion that Master Guy, notwithstand'- 
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ing the pecaliarity of hie dispoeition, did not, 
from hio childhood upwards, play his cards ill. 
To many, and to far more gifted spirits than 
he, the " hand " which had been dealt him would 
have seemed woeiiilly hard to turn to good ao 
count; but Guy, fortunately for himself^ had 
uot found it so. To him the seeming content- 
ment with his dull holidays in Gloucester Place 
was almost a reality, for there mingled, boy 
though he was, so mnch of bittemeee in his 
love for Temple Court, that he often brought 
himself to feel that even the dreary decorum of 
Cousin SeHna's maiden home was preferable to 
the trials which in bis own he was called npou 
to endure. 

" I hate Temple Court, and everything be- 
longing to it I" be one day, in a fit of jealous 
rage, exclaimed to bis godmother. " They are 
so — so beastly unldnd 1" the boy — he was 
scarcely more than ten — sobbed out ; and from 
that day Miss Bainbridge, recognizing, as she 
thought, the ring of truth in the schoolboy's 
more energetic thao well-chosen words, " took " 
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to hiiDy sua she had never inclined to one of her 
own kind before. 

For some reason, best known to her own 
conscience, she had always disliked Gertrude 
Temple, and, perhaps unsuspected by herself 
Guy's openly-avowed dislike to the home where 
his mother abided, gave the lonely old maid 
pleasure. If, however, she expected a repetition 
of the enjoyment which his speech had afforded 
her, her hopes were doomed to disappointment, 
for never again did cautious Guy *• break out " 
iu expressions of dislike to the abode which, by 
the accident of birth, was one day to pass into 
the hands of Conrad Temple. 

Between the ages of Conrad and the brother 
next in years there were little more than twelve 
months, but before the birth of little Reginald 
nearly five years had elapsed, and the room 
which was once the nursery had already ceased 
to be solely devoted to the use of "infants 
clamorous, whether pleased or pained." Great 
was the alarm and disgust, both experienced 
and betrayed by Richard Temple, when first 
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the news that he was to undergo the bore and 
inconvenience of a " confinement " in the house 
was brought to him. That he was to undergo I 
He never once thought of her. The nuisance to 
him would be the absence of his aouffre-doulmr 
from her accustomed place — a place which lio 
one else, seeing that she, and she alone, could 
have patience with his tedious jirJmiades and 
vain repetitions— could adequately fill. And 
then the nurse — two nurses, quien sabe f — eating 
him out of house and home I And last, though 
not by any means least, the doctor's bill, the pay- 
ment of which was the most thoroughly unsatis- 
factory — he would often say — of all possible 
means of parting with money. 

If, whilst utterly forgetting his poor wife's 
individual pains and penalties, the fear— also a 
solely selfish one — did strike upon the man's mind 
that, notwithstanding the once encouraging 
prospects to the contrary, he was destined to 
become the father of a numerous progeny, that 
panic was speedily allayed by the outspoken 
opinion (after Regy's birth) of the old family 
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doctor, that Mrs. Temple's health was far too 
delicate to permit the encouragement of any 
such fears, and expectations. 

*' With a good wholesome nurse for the baby^ 
and getting his mamma away for change of air, 
directly she is strong enough to be moved, we 
may make something of them to look at, poor 
things, but I'm not proud, nurse, of my patients 
this time, I can tell you ; though why the child 
should be so different from the other two, while 
Mrs. Temple is making such a Very poor re- 
covery, is more than I can account for." 

It was thus that worthy Dr. Andrews, a 
country surgeon, one of the very few who are 
left of the " old school," and a man of consider- 
able skill and experience in his profession, spoke 
of the poor lady, whom care and anxiety, to say 
nothing of lack of love, was keeping (in sick- 
room phrase) " back " from the natural regain- 
ing of her health and' strength. He had com- 
forted her with assurances that there existed no 
positive reason why that atom of an infant, 
which lay so still, and so far prettier, because 
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less red than other babies, should not — ^unlikely 
as it seemed — grow up, in time, to be a man. 
He might never be very strong, the worthy man 
added — the chances were against Master Regi- 
nald being that He was born — ^he need not 
remind Mrs. Temple of that fact — ^before the 
time, and the child was wonderfully small. 
Still, seeing that he (Dr. Andrews) had seen 
still less robust children live and flourish, Mrs. 
Temple must take heart of grace, and endeavour 
to pick comfort out of the reflection that com- 
paratively diminutive and delicate boys were 
apt, as a rule, to bear away the palm, not only 
for quickness of parts, but for that '^ biddable- 
ness " which, by mothers, is generally esteemed 
so precious a quality ; and for the warmth of 
feeling which, than vigour of limb, and breadth 
of shoulder, is of so infinitely greater worth. 

Years afterwards, when the fair-haired lad, 
over whose frail baby-existence she had so often 
watched and prayed, grew to be wellnigh her 
all-in-all in life on which to rest, the words of 
the honest doctor came back to Gertrude Tem- 
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pie's memory, and she could almost have 
wrought herself to believe that within that 
spare, ungainly form, which, by the way, nsnally 
smelt rather more strongly of tobaccoHsmoke 
than could have been quite agreeable to ^* noses 
polite," the spirit of prophecy had descended. 
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CHAPTER U. 

TT is a sad truth, but one, nevertheless, which, 
-*" I greatly fear, cannot be contradicted, that 
it is not easy for a man to endure the daily grind 
of poverty and privation without at the same 
time losing prestige and the consideration of those 
about him. The very compassion which the 
sorrows of indigence demand, are against the in- 
surance for the sufferers of " respect ;" for if it 
be true that pity is akin to love, equally a fact 
is it that commiseration is, in many instances, 
act very distantly related to contempt. 

Very nobly, as well as with most abnormal pa- 
tience, must the man whose case cannot be cited 
as an exception to this rule, bear the burden 
that has been laid upon him. With terrible 
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severity "will he too often find himself— in the 
boBom of the family of which he is the miserable 
head — -judged and condemned ; for what do the 
thoughtless lads, fast growing into men (grow- 
ing, it ia to be feared, fer lees rapidly in wisdom 
and in grace than in that craving for a man's 
expensive pleasures which in these days comes 
so alarmingly early), know or care for the 
reasons which might be urged in extenuation of 
" the governor's ill temper," his bursts of in- 
temperate passion, and, worse evil by far,* the 
constant gloomy irritability which too often 
causes *' home " to be so anything but ** sweet " 
to those who live and move and have their 
being therein. Anything but sweet I — anything 
but the green and pleasant spot on which, in 
after-days, the heart, tossed on the waste of 
Memory's waters, may, when the storm of Pas- 
sion is over, rest in peace. 

It was such a home as this, a home in which, 
between father and son, and between husband 
and wife, there was neither confidence nor affeo- 
lion, that the yoimg Temples called their own. 
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Conrad, the heir not only to the encumbered 
estates, but to the crotchetty disposition of 
his father, had been bom to ideas of his own 
superiority to his brothers, which grew with his 
growth and strengthened with his strength. 
Any attempt to conceal from the shai-p eyes and 
quick perceptions of youth the fistct of the fistmily 
decadence, would inevitably have resulted in 
failure ; and by Conrad, who looked upon the 
social importance of the Temples as on one of 
his heir-looms by Right Divine, the fall was 
viewed as a grievous wrong, done individually 
to himself. As to his interest in, and rights of 
dominion over, the fine old place, which seemed, 
alas 1 to be so rapidly going to decay, those — 
he swore by his gods — should never, he aiding, 
be alienated from the Temple family. It was in 
vain that his father urged, implored, and even 
threatened ; in vain that his mother, talking in 
her gentle way the matter over with her first- 
bom, recommended him, for the sake of peace 
and present comfort, to yield ; his answer was 
invariably the same, and that answer was " No." 

VOL. I. C 
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" I couldn't, sir, even if I wished it, cut off 
the entail of Temple Court," the elder son^ 
strong in his vested rights, said on one occasion 
to the father of whose needs and embarrass- 
ments he (the selfish young man of the period) 
was but too well aware. " I really couldn't. 
Only just before my grandfather's death, I pro- 
mised him faithfully that nothing should induce 
me to sign away my inheritance; and you 
surely would not have me break my word." 

Richard Temple rose from his library-chair, 
and, his eyes dilated with passion, said, 

^^ And what right, I should like to know, had 
the old swindler to exact such a promise? He 
cheated me " 

" Oh 1 Richard," exclaimed the normally 
patient wife, for inest formicce bilis^ and the old 
man, her father, on whose unconscious head 
such virulent abuse was being hurled, had been, 
in his lifetime, honoured, and his memory, to 
her, at least, was dear. "Oh! Richard, how 
can you say such cruel things of the poor old 
man who is dead, and cannot defend himself? 
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No on© knows better than yon that it was 
through his misfortune, and not his fault, that 
the miserable one hundred pounds a year, of 
which yon have talked so much, did not reach 
your hands." 

« His misfortune, indeed I" repeated the mas- 
ter of the house, and all that therein was. 
" Some people have odd ideas of what they 
call misfortnne," and the tone of his voice, to- 
gether with the shmg of his shoulders which 
accompanied the words, was about as indica- 
tive of insult to the departed as expression and 
act could be. 

Again the weak worm turned beneath the 
hofiband's weighty hoof — again the feeble voice 
was raised. She would so gladly, if she could, 
have done fierce battle for her dead. 

"It is wrong I" she panf«d. "You should 
not, whatever yon may think, speak in this 
way of my father before the boys." 

" Ob, motiier I" exclaimed Conrad, as he pre- 
pared to leave the room (for he bad a thorough 
Englishman's horror of anything approaching 
C2 
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to a scene). " Don't think, please, that I like 
to listen to any harm of my grandfather. He 
was a thorough gentleman, and never was more 
right than when he advised me not to sell my 
birth-right for a mess of God knows what, but 
certainly nothing much worth having," he add- 
ed carelessly, as he strolled away, leaving his 
agitated mother to follow up an engagement in 
which her feeble forces were tolerably certain 
to be worsted. 

Perhaps one of the strongest, and, at the 
same time, one of the least blamable of the 
feelings which had taken root in Conrad Tem- 
ple's heart, was his love for the beautiful place 
which he had been taught to consider must, in 
the common course of events, necessarily one 
day be his own. Pride and selfishness had, of 
course, a good deal to do with this deeply-root- 
ed sentiment — pride, and the spirit of conser- 
vatism which is inherent in elder sons, and 
which renders it so hard for them to respond to 
the passionate appeal of the needy. 

On the whole, and although Miss Bainbridge 
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dearly loved to hold her godson in " thraldom 
vile " (vile, iDasmuch as much dirt had, morally 
speaking, to be eaten during his early Bervitnde 
by Richard Temple's second son) — on the whole. 
Miss Bainbridge did not, in the matter of edu- 
cation, behave illiberally to Guy. He waa sent 
to' what she was told, on inquiry, was the least 
expensive of our public schools, and thence re- 
moved — ^his patroness still acting on the same 
economical principles — to Cambridge. His career 
at the University was, to a certain extent, tho- 
roughly satisfactory ; for by dint of work, 
steadily persevered in, he succeeded iu obtain- 
ing a college Fellowship, while — still greater 
merit in his kinswoman's eyes — he left, when 
he bade adieu to Cambridge, no debts behind 
him. Guy's success in his academic career was, 
seeing that the reticent Cantab had never spoken 
to his next of kin on the subject of his ambitious 
hopes, a source of equal surprise and satisfaction 
to his parents. 

" By George I — about the last thing I should 
have dreamt of," was the not very compliment- 
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ary remark with which the parent of the new 
Fellow greeted the announcement. " Why, 
(^uy, you never so much as told us there was a 
chance of anything of the kind." 

*' No T I fancied, sir, I had spoken of it. Not 
but what I think it was better not to do so. If 
I had failed, you know, my mother and Regy 
would both have been so awfully sorry." 

" Sorry 1 — I should think so. We are not 
exactly rolling in riches, and we must all save 
and scrape to buy Conrad's step. But I wish 
you wouldn't use that word ' awfiil.' I hate 
slang; it is so thoroughly underbred." And 
Mr. Temple, plunging his hands even deeper 
than was his wont into his trousers pockets, 
mooned away, after a fashion peculiar to him- 
seli^ towards the study — a melancholy spot for 
contemplation enough, and brown with the 
backs of many more old books than either the 
ungenial squire or his sons were ever likely to 
disturb from their time-honoured repose. 

The hour had long passed away (perhaps it 
had never existed) when a reproof from his 
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father had the power to touch either Guy Tem- 
ple's heart or his self-love. As regards the for- 
mer eventuality, it was the almost general 
opinion of those who ought to have known 
something of the matter, that, to use a conven- 
tional phrase, the youth of nineteen, who had 
just achieved (after a fashion) greatness, had no 
heart. Even his mother, who had longed, as 
mothers will, for her boy's love, and '*had sought 
it" — I may say, " carefully, and with tears," had 
&iled to find the soft place in Guy's nature, 
whicli, we are told, exists in the breast of every 
soul that lives. 
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CHAPTER III. 

SEVEN years having elapsed since Guy Tem- 
ple took his final leave of Cambridge, and 
commenced the study of the Law, it was cer- 
tainly on the cards that he might (being very 
decidedly not deficient in intellect) have already 
made some figure in the profession he had 
chosen. Such, however, was not the case. It 
might be that the absence of *' necessity" was at 
the bottom of the fact that Guy still remained, 
and, indeed, seemed likely to remain, a briefless 
barrister ; but, to make up for this short-com- 
ing, he possessed, as I before said, a handsome 
person, and rather more of the dan de plaire 
(when to please was his ambition) than might 
have been expected from a young man whom 
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rigid old Miss Bainbridge honoured with the 
meed of approbation. 

It is early in September, the time of year 
when, to my thinking, the country is in its very 
prime of beauty — beauty none the less charm- 
ing because it is in the ripeness which, alas I 
too closely precedes decay. To the young and 
happy, the signs and symptoms of that decay 
are either unobserved, or, if observed, cause no 
sadness to the hopefiil heart ; for what is the 
year's age to them t The lesson of the falling 
leaf is one which they feel may be learnt in 
after days-in days when the step is slow, the 
bright hair thinned, the colour faded from the 
rounded cheek; but far enough, at bright 
eighteen, appears that hateful season of Au- 
tumnal gloom — far away, surrounded by the 
dull fogs and mists, which the bright eye 
shrinks from penetrating, is the future, with its 
storms and clouds, its wintry discontents, its 
lonely fireside, its tasteless food of mournful 
memories 1 Far awayl And yet — ^but this is 
no time to moralise, no time to dwell upon the 
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ills and sorrowR to which flesh is heir, when 
Lizzie Fairholme, a dainty maiden, and the 
£Etirest, I ween, in all West Leigh, is singing at 
her knitting in the twilight, with the honey- 
suckle blossoms exhaling sweet incense above 
her head, and the last twitter of the sleepy song- 
bird warning her that the day which had been 
so full of life and brightness is fading fast into 
the stillness of the night. 

Look at her, reader, ere the darkness closes 
over that clean-cut profile, for it may rarely be 
your lot to look upon a sweeter face. Not a 
faultless one — I would not "go bail" for that. A 
sculptor, if called upon to pass judgment on 
Lizzie's features, would probably tell you that 
the dear little nose was too pointed towards the 
tip ; the exquisite red-rose lips a thought too 
wide and fall ; the dimpled chin a trifle over 
much inclined to turn up saucily. It is only the 
eyes, so richly, darkly grey (I have little faith 
in the existence of eyes that are either purely 
blue, or sweetly violet), which I feel absolutely 
convinced may defy criticism. Shy, passionate 
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eyes they are — eyes that are fringed both above 
and below with lashes that owe none of their 
colouring (albeit there be some sceptical ones of 
Lizzie's own sex who hint the contrary) to the 
touchings up of modem art. Add to all this a 
pretty figure, a skin of creamy whiteness, and a 
qtuintum 8vff. of dark brown hair, over which, 
here and there, gold dust seems, when sunshine 
streams upon it, to have been lightly powdered ; 
and Miss Lizzie Fairholme, the niece and adopt- 
ed daughter of one of the richest farmers in the 
wide parish of West Leigh, stands before you in 
the flesh. 

A spoiled child, if spoiling means solely an 
over-indulged one, for pretty Lizzie*s will has 
rarely in her young life been crossed. She is 
the daughter of a gentleman and an officer ; for 
Captain Fairholme had married— fond, foolish 
fellow that he was — John Beamish's sister, and 
not even the young soldier's death at Inkermann 
had, in the breast of his father, who looked upon 
a mesalliance in his family as one of the worst 
of social crimes, produced forgiveness for the 
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derogatory bid which the dead hero had com- 
mitted. So when, soon after the fall of Sebas- 
topol, the widowed mother of little Liz departed 
to that uQseea world " where the wicked cease 
from troubling, and the weary are at rest," 
John Bearaieh, after laying hie only eister iu 
her grave, took the child, who, but for him, was 
as fiieudless a little waif as ever was made sal- 
vage of by friendly hands, into his own home, 
and installed her in the place of the daughter 
whose loes he had lately sorrowed. 

Fortunately (or the contrary, who can Bay?) 
neither of Lizzie's young farmer-cousios did-~ 
either before or after their mother's death, which 
happened when the maiden was nearly seven- 
teen — fall in the slightest degree in love with their 
pretty cousin. There was much iu the lads' mode 
of life to keep them out of the pleasant mischief 
which seemed all too likely, in their case, to 
happen. Farmer Beamish, who was himself no 
fairUant at his daily work, expected nothing less 
than the same wise diligence from his sons. 
" Early to bed, and early to rise," was one of 
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the favourite mottoes which bj practice he en- 
forced ; and this being so, and the honest young 
fellows usually finding themselves, when the 
day's toil was over, healthily sleepy, it followed, 
as a matter of course, that both time and incli- 
nation for sweethearting were, at Lees Farm, in 
a great degree wanting. 

Nor was this by any means the young men's 
only safeguard, since, as should be borne in 
mind, Ned and Harry Beamish, who were both 
still under age, had always been in the habit of 
looking upon their dead uncle's child as on a 
sister of their own ; and then, last, but perhaps 
not least of the causes which probably mili- 
tated against their losing — quoad Lizzie — either 
their hearts or heads, was the fact that the 
demoiselle bore about with her a certain air of 
delicacy and refinement, which was well calcu- 
lated — for the reason, partly, that they neither 
understood nor appreciated it — to keep rustic 
admirers at a distance. 

*' She's loike a young queen amongst ye, is 
Lizzie," the old farmer, in his broad Westhamp- 
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tonehire dialect, would cbafEngly say, "She 
been't the la^s for our sourt, I'm tbinkiug, so 
doaru't you, boys, be looking tha'at ways for a 
-wife, or ye'U maybe find yereelTeB i' the wrong 
box." 

Had Johu seriously entertained the notion 
that a warning of this description was in 
any degree needed by the two stalwart young 
men whom he ruled with patriarchal autho- 
rity, the loud ".gufiaw " which rewarded the 
parental jooosenees most have greatly tended 
to set his mind at rest. At rest as far as Ned 
and Harry were concerned, but, unfortunately, 
all this worthy farmer's anxiety did not centre 
in them, for he (a truth which the little world 
of West Leigh stood in no danger of forgetting) 
gloried in another son, his firstborn by a former 
marriage, on a nnion between whom and pretty, 
graceful Lizzie, John Beamish had long, but in 
seo-et, set his hrart. 

By the time that the orphan girl had grown 
to woman's estate, many a long year had elapsed 
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since George Beamish, with a couple of hhndred 
pounds in his pocket, had left England to seek 
his fortune in Australia. He was under twenty 
then, but the farnseeing parent did not misjudge 
the Ind when he said that George was bom to 
be the carver of his own fortunes, and that a 
young fellow more capable of taking care of 
himself, and holding his own against any reason- 
able odds, had never exchanged his English 
home for one in the &r-away Antipodes. 

" He'll make twenty thousand pounds out of 
his two hundred, or I'm a Dutchman 1" the 
sanguine father was heard, after George had 
been away five years, to vaunt, and the neigh- 
bours, who had ridiculed the assertion, and said, 
amongst themselves, that the owner of Lees 
Farm was, through ignorance and pride, going 
"off his head," were, before another lustre had 
passed away, obliged to admit that John Bea- 
mish had said no more than the truth when, in 
the plenitude of his parental vanity, he had 
foretold that his first-born would one day take 
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rank amongst the men whom money, according 
to the proverb, has the power to make. 

'^And BO Oeorge Beamish is really coming 
home at last I Well, I am cnrions, and I don't 
deny it, to see what kind of a man he's grown 
to look like. As a boy he wasn't mnch to speak 
of. Favoured his mother, folks said ; but as I 
was a child when the poor thing died, why, it 
ain't, of course, for me to say how that might 
be." 

So spoke Miss Graddock, the &shionable West 
Leigh dressmaker, a faded spinster of forty- 
three, who probably thought it not impossible — 
Hope does spring so responsive in the female 
breast 1 — that the well-to-do bachelor of thirty- 
five (who was notoriously — for had not old John 
Beamish endorsed the report t — coming home, a 
second " Caleb in search of a wife") would fall a 
victim to the full-developed charms which, when 
they were in their opening bud, he, the hobble- 
dehoy of nineteen, had signally failed to ap- 
preciate. 
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West Leigh not being a place in which events 
of any kind were of common occurrence, it fol- 
lowed naturally enough that George Beamish's 
approaching advent caused quite a commotion 
in the quiet, slow-going little town. Curiosity 
regarding the Anglo-Australian's outward man, 
his manners and his disposition, was by no means 
confined either to Miss Minnie Craddock, or to 
the female portion generally of West Leigh 
society. It is not every day that a single man,, 
in the prime of life — a man who, through his own 
industry and cleverness has raised himself, in 
80 far as money can affect that object, to the 
rank of a gentleman — ^returns to his still obscure 
and unpretending native place, to witch the 
little world at home with the wonders he has 
worked; and this being so, can we wonder 
that George Beamish's coming was looked for- 
ward to, not only by the inhabitants of the 
Lees, but by the entire middle as well as low- 
er class neighbourhood of West Leigh, with 
a feverish excitement, which, in some cases, 
was not wholly unmixed with envy. An idea 
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had gained ground that the son of a well-to-do 
farmer would expect to be treated like a gen- 
tleman, and the anticipation that thej might not 
feel at home with the son of their old friend and 
neighbour, tended somewhat to diminish the 
satisfaction with which the advent of George 
Beamish was generally looked forward to. 

The first telegraphic message which John 
Beamish ever received — and mightily proud he 
was of it — was one which reached him from 
Liverpool, and contained the news that George 
had landed in England, and would be at the 
Lees on the following evening. From the mo- 
ment that the din of preparation sounded, the 
entire establishment appeared demoralized and 
out of joint ; and Lizzie, who hated bustle, and 
could find no rest, as she plaintively said, for 
the sole of her foot, stole out in the gloaming 
(it wanted but an hour to the time when George 
was due), and stepping lightly forward in the 
fresh September air, inly congratulated herself 
on her escape, unnoticed, from the farmhouse. 

For Lizzie — God help the motherless girl 1 — 
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was going to a love- tryst ; and innocent, albeit, 
and pnre in thought though she was, a still, 
small voice whispered warningly to her heart 
that there was danger in the air. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

/^N the day of George Beamish's expected 
^ return, another house in the parish of West 
Leigh — one, however, of fiair different calibre 
from the Lees Farm — was also a scene of 
especial discomfort and excitement. 

In the drawing-room which, at Temple Court, 
was usually occupied by the femily, the master 
of the house, more peevish and forbidding-look- 
ing even than usual, and with his forehead 
deeply corrugated by the lines that age and fret- 
fdlness had drawn there, was holding forth 
from the faded hearth-rug, on which he had 
majestically placed himself, in loud and imperi- 
ous tones to his eldest and far from best- 
beloved son. 

*' I tell you what it is. Con," he said, " I am 
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not going to stand this sort of thing much 
longer — I am positively worried to death by 
this confounded money T' 

'* I wish I had got any to be worried by," put 
in the Guardsman, carelessly. " You are more 
lucky, sir, in that respect than I am, for, by 
George I I am thoroughly cleaned out I" 

"Cleaned outl I should be glad to think 
that there was any chance of purifying you, and 
fellows like you, who order expensive luxuries 
without knowing any more than the dead how 
they are to be paid for." 

" Perhaps not," retorted Conrad, who seemed 
to grow cooler as his father s heat of temper 
increased. " Perhaps not in many cases ; but 
in mine, you see, the accommodating tradesmen 
are well aware that I am the eldest son. It is 
surprising what a difference that fact makes in 
people's estimate of a fellow's merits." 

Mr. Temple was about to reply in angry 
words to this irritating speech, when, from a 
distant sofa, the voice of the family peace-maker 
made itself gently heard. 
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''Ton must not mind Conrad's nonsense, 
Richard. And, mj dear," Mrs. Temple added, 
addressing her son in a stiU more conciUating 
tone, " you did not mean, I am snre, anything 
disrespectfiil to yonr tatherJ* 

" Certainly not, mother," he answered, rising 
from a lounging-chair, and displaying, as he did 
so, the proportions of a stalwart figure. "I 
merely mentioned facts, which are, you know, 
stubborn things, and cannot be hid — doesn't the 
Bible say so t — ^under a bushel. I wonder,'* he 
continued, interrupting his father, who had been 
about to speak, "where Guy is all this timet 
He is only to be here a week, and, confound 
him I he lets me trudge after the partridges 
with nobody but old Dyke to speak to. What 
he does with himself I can't guess." And 
so saying, Colonel Conrad Temple, as fine-look- 
ing a young fellow as any in Her Majesty's 
Household Brigade, lounged lazily from the 
room, in search of the brother whose lukewarm- 
ness in sporting matters — quite a new feature in 
Guy's character — was beginning somewhat seri- 
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ously to excite the curiosity of the heir entail. 

No sooner had he left the room than, even 
as she expected, Mrs. Temple's punishment for 
her mild interference commenced. There was 
something of the bully in Richard Temple's 
nature, and the wrath which he was half afraid 
thoroughly to give vent to towards his son, 
found no let and hindrance when a feeble woman 
was the object to be worried. 

" I do wish," he began, the angry furrows on 
his forehead growing deeper as he spoke, " that 
you would not interfere between Conrad and 
me. I have told you of it a hundred times, but 
you always will have your own way. I was 
just beginning to press the point about Laura 
Ripley, and your absurd interference lost me the 
chance." 

Mrs. Temple was silent under this marital re- 
proof. She was as well aware as are most 
women — would that they could act more fre- 
quently according to their knowledge I — that "a 
soft answer turneth away wrath;" and that when 
the soft answer will not pass the lips, silenct 
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as in the present instance — is far better than 
speech. 

She could, "an she would," have reminded her 
husband that a bitter exordium is a bad prelude 
to an attack upon the heart's chords ; nor would 
she have been altogether unjustified in remark- 
ing that the son whose faults in boyhood had 
been so guiltily condoned, and who had been 
permitted to grow up with such overweening 
notions of his own importance, was but too 
likely, when manhood was fairly reached, to 
resist coercion, and set his face steadily to follow 
the bent of his own inclinations. 

Seeing that his wife — according to that lady's 
custom, when firmly convinced that no words 
of hers, however well chosen, were likely to 
produce good effect — was resolutely silent, Mr. 
Temple continued in this wise : — 

" There never was such a chance for Con, and 
he seems obstinately determined on letting it 
slip through his fingers I A clear eight thou- 
sand a year. And in hard money, too I None 
of your dirty acres, paying their wretched two 
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and three per cent. I only know I wish to 
heaven that / had nothing to do with them V* 

^' It always seems to me sq odd," Mrs. Temple 
said, lucidly, "that people can't do more with 
land." 

" More with a fiddlestick 1 But that's neither 
here nor there. I was talking about Conrad 
and Miss Ripley, and, for the life of me, I can't 
make out why he holds back. She is a fine girl 
— an uncommon fine girl, with a pair of eyes in 
her head which would make a plainer face than 
she owns handsome." 

" I don't call Laura Ripley plain. If her 
complexion were clearer, she would be almost 
handsome, and her teeth are simply perfect." 

^' Considering her in the light of a rich heiress, 
she is altogether perfect, and I have reason to 
know that, if Con would only go in for the 
prize, he would be the First in the Field ; and 
to be that, let me tell you, is everything — ^posi- 
tively everything." 

^'But he may not happen to like her, and 
then " 
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" Hi^mbug about not liking I I tell you that 
Conrad's extravagance is such that, if some- 
thing of the sort is not done soon, it will be all 
over with him. Of all the selfish fellows I ever 
knew, he is the most selfish. And he professes 
to be so fond of Temple Court! Why, his 
creditors will have the life-interest of it when I 
am gone. If he would only marry an heiress, 
some of the mortgages might be cleared off — 
and God knows that I find it hard enough to 
pay the interest on them 1" 

He walked to the window as he spoke, his 
voice broken by emotion, and stood looking 
gloomily out on the old cedars, over whose 
spreading branches the bright September sun 
was shining. Mrs. Temple, who had not even 
yet grown weary of offering the gentle sympa- 
thy which had been so often by that moody 
man rejected, followed him with noiseless foot- 
steps, and laid her hand timidly on his arm. 

" I am so sorry," she was beginning ; but he 
shook her off roughly, and with the ungracious 
words, "What is the use of talking!" effectually 
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put an end to her well-meant attempt at conso- 
lation. 

** What, indeed t" was the poor woman's in- 
ward response, as she wended her way to the 
only place in that big rambling house where 
she found peace and comfort. 

That place was the sitting-room, kept sacred 
to the use of Reginald Temple, her blind and 
best-beloved son. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A ND where, it may be asked, all this time was 
-^ Guy — Guy, the "peculiar," the reticent, 
and the cold-hearted — Guy, who, at the age of 
twenty-eight, had so conducted himself that 
even severely moral Miss Bainbridge, in whose 
house, without benefit of latch-key, he, when 
in London, resided, had never caught him trip- 
ping, or found it necessary to do more than 
mildly hold the lantern of her opinions before 
the young man's feet. Where, at the present 
n^oment, with his brother seeking his hiding- 
place, was Guyt 

The answer is easily given, and will, me- 
thinks, cause no great astonishment to the 
many who have already made the discovery 
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that persons, as well as things, are ** not altoayt 
what they seem." 

In k oopse-wood — ^the thickest and least fre- 
quented of all that the demesne of Temple 
Conrt contained — seated on the trunk of a 
fallen tree, were Miss Bainbridge's protigi (and, 
as he fondly hoped, future heir) and the penni- 
less daughter of as gallant a gentleman as ever 
fell, sword in hand, in the service of bis coun- 
try. The girl's cheek was flushed as she lis- 
tened to the words of the man who had taught 
her what it was to love, and Guy's hirsute face 
was a good deal nearer to her soft, camation- 
hued one than she would have cared for a by- 
stander to notice, as he said reproachfully, 

" You might grant me this one favour, Lizzie. 
It is not much to ask — a few lines now and 
then, to say you have not changed." 

" Changed 1 Now, Guy, dear," raising the 
long lashes that shaded the passionate ey^, 
^' you know that could act be." 

He pressed the small hand he held eagerly to 
his lips. 
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"By r he exclaimed, *'I wish I did 

know it — ^know it for a certainty, I mean ; for, 
darling, when I am away from you, I cannot 
forget — heaven knows how far better it would 

be if I could 1 — how beautiful you are, and 

Well, I am not the only man who has eyes in 
his head ; and there is this cousin of yours — 
this man who has made a fortune, they say, in 
Australia — what if he should try to make you 
faithless to the absent t — what if h o '^ 

She interrupted him with a low, soft laugh, 
which ended in a simulated pout. 

" How foolish you are 1" she said. " Why, 
George Beamish is nobody. Money may make 
the man, but I have never yet heard that it can 
. make a gentleman." 

** So I" he said, prolonging the monosyllable, 
after a fashion which expressed both surprise 
and irony. " If a * gentleman ' were to try his 
fortunes with my little Lizzie, he would have 
some chance of success, eh? Not a pleasant 
reflection for a fellow who can only snatch a 
few spare hours occasionally to see the girl 
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who is dearer to him a thousand times than 
life." 

There could scarcely be a stronger proof of 
Lizzie's newness in the arts of coquetry than 
the fact that, after this frank exhibition of 
weakness, she not only abstained from torment^ 
ing her lover, but actually set about the not 
very difficult task of re-assuring and consoling 
him. Such nonsense, she said, it was to talk 
in that way ; and what horrid creatures he 
must have known to believe it possible that 
any girl could behave in such a wicked manner 1 

" How would you like it, dear Guy," she 
wound up by saying, " if I were to say such 
things to you ?" 

" x4.bove all things — after a fashion, I mean, . 
for then I should know that my darling loved 
me well enough to be jealous — well enough to 
grudge every word and look of mine that was 
given to another." 

Be wound his arm round her waist as he 
spoke, but a serious expression, which had 
stolen over the girFs speaking countenance. 
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warned him that to draw her at that moment 
closer to his side would be an act verging on 
impmdence* Lizzie, albeit she had freely con- 
fessed her love, was far from prodigal of such 
small fevours as accepted lovers usually con- 
sider themselves entitled to receive. Guy was 
wont to chafe a good deal under this enforced 
regimen, but he did not, methinks, hunger less, 
because that for which he craved was so spar- 
ingly dealt out. Lizzie Fairholme was no 
schemer, but the most practised seeker after a 
husband could hardly have devised a more 
effectual way of riveting newly-forged chains 
than that which this young girl, in her un- 
taught innocence, had instinctively adopted. 

" We feel very differently, I think, dear Guy, 
about some things," she said quietly. '^ Doubt- 
ing would never be, in my case, a proof of 
love. If my trust in a person I cared for were 
to be destroyed — I mean, if I had learned on 
good grounds to respect that person less — I 
think, nay, I am sure, that my love would be- 
come lessened too ; and, dear,'' she added, less 
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calmly, whilst her clasped hands rested on his 
arm, "it is for this reason chiefly that I oannot 
bear you to imagine I may change. As if my 
heart had been so lightly given, that George 
Beamish, or any other man that breathes, could 
see, or fancy he could see, anything in my man- 
ner which would cause him to pay me even a 
passing compliment 1" 

She threw back her small head with an air 
of pretty defiance as she spoke, and in the eyes, 
which were, as a rule, so soft, there was a flash 
of angry pride, which perforce reminded Guy 
that this girl, whose associates were boors, and 
who sallied forth fi-om a rude farm-house to her 
wooing, inherited firom her father the gift of 
pure and gentle blood. He was about, and 
that in no light or mocking strain, to answer 
her, when the not far-distant sound of a whistle, 
which he recognised at once as the " call " of 
his autocratic elder brother, caused him to rise 
suddenly to his feet. 

There was but brief time left for leave-taking. 
A hurried mutual promise to meet again on the 
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following day at the same time and place, a 
kisB, hnrried, bnt fervent, on the fireeh lips that 
this time were not tnmed coyly firom the ra- 
yisher, and then Guy Temple, with rather an 
abortive attempt to look as if he had been 
strolling through the sylvan paths with no 
pleasanter companion than his own thoughts, 
strode hastily away from that unsuspected 
trysting-place. 
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CHAPTER VL 



AUTWARDLY, the Parish Church of West 
^ Leigh was as ancient and picturesque as 
any in Her Britannic Majesty's dominions. It 
was built of grey stone, was half covered with 
ivy, and stood on the brow of a steep declivity ; 
the view from which, over wood, and vale, and 
winding river, was beautiful exceedingly. 
Within the walls of the venerable edifice there 
was much that called loudly for improvement ; 
for the eye, not only of a Ritualist, but of the 
simplest lover of cleanliness and decorum, might 
well be shocked at a state of things — ^rare in the 
present day — ^which a cursory view of West 
Leigh Church presented to the view. 

On entering the sacred walls, the olfactory 
nerves, fresh from the balmy air outside, could 
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hardly fail to be struck by a pungent smell, 
arising from dust, not exclusively human, and 
the damp exhalations from old walls and decay- 
ing woodwork. As in the good old days of ex- 
dusiveness, pews, high walled, and lined, in a 
few exceptional cases, with musty baize, were 
the rule, whilst, down the aisle, free seats in the 
shape of benches for the poor, were ranged. 

In the chancel were some handsome monu- 
ments, erected to the memory of members of 
the Temple family, and inserted in the white- 
washed wall above a square pew, which, time 
out of mind, had been occupied by the locataires 
of the Lees Farm, might be seen a dingy marble 
slab, on which was inscribed the following simple 
epitaph : 

UNDER THIS STONE LTE THE BODTES 

OF 

JOHN BEAMISH 

AND 

MARTHA, fflS WIFE, 

He died December the Ist, 1745. 
She died August the 10th, 1760. 
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How often, when she was a small, joyous child, 
had Lizzie Fairholme, wearied of the Litany's 
''slow dragging length," repeated to herself 
those unpretending lines, wondering the while 
of what form and fashion were the " bodyes" of 
her grandparents, as they lay, silent, but not (as 
long as that old-world stone existed) quite for- 
gotten in the ground beneath her feet. 

But (when the service of the church grew 
wearisome^ Lizzie had something else — a some- 
thing far more interesting to Jlierself, in the days 
of which I write — to ponder over, and wax 
curious about. 

Not with "intent,'' for this young person's 
notions of duty were neither weak nor confused, 
but it required far more power over her memory 
and imagination than Lizzie at nineteen could 
boast of, to prevent both from straying wildly 
away from holy things, and from the place where 
her knees were bending, to the copse where she 
bad so lately listened to Love's heart-stirring 
whispers, as she sat hand in hand beside the 
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man with whom she doubted not one whit her 
married lot was to be cast. 

It was the day following that, the events of 
which I have been briefly describing, and the 
attendance at the old Church (for the news had 
gone abroad that George Beamish had arrived, 
and would probably be present) was more than 
usually large. Men, in groups of three and 
four, stood, as the cracked bells were ^' ringing 
in" the congregation, waiting in the churchyard, 
to catch the first view of the party from the 
Lees. 

" Happen he won't come after all," a young 
farmer of the name of Blay thewaite was saying. 
^' He'll be glad of a rest after coming all the 
way from Australy, I'm thinking." 

**He'd need to be rich," quoth the village 
blacksmith, ^^ for he gived Bill Bound as drove 
him from the station, half-a-crown beyond his 
fare, to drink his health. A fine figure of a man, 
Bill said he was, but something heavy like about 
the shoulders." 

As he spoke,' the object of all this curiosity. 
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together with the several members of John 
Beamish's family, hove in sight, and in respect- , 
fal silence — ^for by this time the bells had ceased 
ringing — ^made their way into the church. Up 
the side aisle walked George, and into the pew, 
every worm-eaten, disfiguring spot in the wooden 
walls of which the returned exile so well remem- 
bered that, but for the changes in his young 
half-brothers (who had grown firom children into 
men), and the whitened head of the old man, his 
father, the returned Australian, unimaginative 
man though he was, could almost have felt that 
his seventeen years of life in the Antipodes had 
been but as a dream that had passed away. 
A proud man was Farmer Beamish, as he stood 

# 

by the side of his stalwart, sun-burnt eldest son 
that day. Bill Round was not far wrong when 
he described the Anglo-Australian as " being a 
fine figpire of a man," — for George was nearly 
six feet high, and broad in the shoulders in pro- 
portion. He was not handsome— far, indeed, 
from it — ^but he possessed a good, intelligent 
face, which, in the opinion of some, was almost 
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better than merely physical beauty, but of this 
number, Guy Temple did not — fortunately 
for his peace of mind— form one, and it was 
with feelings of unmixed satis&ction that he 
noticed the homely features, the straight 
brown hair, and somewhat clumsy figure of the 
man of whom he had already begun to entertain 
feelings of jealousy and dislike. 

^' Not the least pretension to being a gentle- 
man," was his inward comment as he settled 
down for the better endurance of the long First 
Lesson of the day, comfortably into his comer. 
"Not much danger for Lizzie there, I suspect." 
And then Master Guy fell a-pondering over his 
own love for that irritatingly-beautiful girl, 
and over the vexed and hitherto unanswered 
question as to whither that love was leading 
him. To make her his wife would be — there 
could be no doubt on that score — ^an act little 
short of madness. His only certain income was 
that which he derived firom his Fellowship ; and 
even for the bliss of calling Lizzie his own, Guy 

m 

did not feel capable of sacrificing an iudepend- 
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enoe which he had learned dearly to prize. An 
appeal in his own and Miss Fairholme's behalf 
to the old maid who, from the dreary solitude 
of her Gloucester Place home, looked grimly out 
upon the sins and weaknesses — for which she 
felt scant charity — of her fellow-beings, would, 
as Guy truly felt, be worse than useless. Miss 
Bainbridge was a mighty talker about religion ; 
she gave alms of much that she possessed, and 
daily read aloud — albeit she had passed her 
threeHBCore years and ten — ^long prayers to her 
assembled household. But, for all this, the 
charity that 'Ms not puffed up," and that 
** suffereth long, and is kind," was a stranger 
which, within the gates of her virgin heart, had 
never yet found admittance. Being herself dis- 
tantly related to some of the great ones of the 
land (a fact which was never long absent from 
her mind), Guy's patroness was a mighty 
stickler for the rights and privileges, as well as 
the duties, incumbent on her *' order." In spite 
of much lip humility, she was an aristocrat to 
the backbone, and would never, as Guy truly 
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felt, pardon her luckless protigi^ should he, in a 
moment of misguided passion, take to wife one 
whose mother had been the daughter of a churl, 
and who had herself — albeit her father came of 
gentle blood — ^been " raised" under the humble 
roof of her essentially plebeian relations. 

As regarded the alternative— one which it 
required but little knowledge of the weaknesses 
of our mortal nature to imagine would possibly 
be adopted by her erring godson, Miss Bain- 
bridge, had so " vile " a course of conduct been 
presented to her view, would doubtless have 
raised her hands and eyes in virtuous horror. 
To play, however, her part, in preventing the 
evil she deprecated, would never, I ween, have 
occurred to her in the light of a duty* 

And how, quoad that possible alternative, did 
matters stand with Guy t 

Of course — ^would he have been human had it 
been otherwise? — he had thought long and often 
on the only means which appeared to be left to 
him of satisfying a passion Which, under more 
favourable circumstances, need not perforce 
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have been a guilty one ; but to even distantly 
allude, whilst tSte^-tete with Lizzie, to the 
subject which was ever uppermost in his 
thoughts, he had hitherto found to be simply 
impossible. Nor can we wonder that so it 
should be. Guy, lax of principle as both by 
nature and education he had unfortunately 
grown to be, was no practised deceiver, no roui, 
capable, through any perilous gifks of fascina- 
tion, of winning even virtuous women to the 
ways of sin. When alone, he sometimes 
deemed the withering of that fair flower a deed 
to be achieved ; but in Lizzie's presence the in- 
nate purity of the girl's nature, together with 
the not-to-be-doubted fact that never had the 
slightest suspicion derogatory to his honour 
crossed her mind, rendered even the insertion 
of the thin portion of the wedge extremely 
difficult to effect. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

T AURA RIPLEY, the well-endowed young 
^ lady of whom mention has already been 
made, had, at the period when Richard Temple 
80 strongly recommended her to the notice of 
his son and heir, just completed her twenty-first 
year. Her heiresshood was of recent date, and 
her sudden accession to a fortune of two hun- 
dred thousand pounds had made no little noise 
in the world. 

The death of a very old man, her uncle, 
whose inheritrix she proved to be, had, from its 
peculiar circumstances, and the known eccen- 
tricity of the man, excited a good deal of pub- 
lic as well as private attention. Joe Ripley, a 
once well-known man about town, had, some 
thirty years previously, left, after a somewhat uu- 
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pleasant esclandre in which he was Implicated, his 
native land " for good." For a very long period 
of time, he, having ceased to correspond with 
either his frienda or relations, was generally be- 
lieved to be dead ; bnt at the end of about a 
quarter of a century one of his former associ- 
ates who, having taken his tide at the flood, had 
become, during the period of his '^ fast " friend's 
absence, a rich and much-respected banker, 
gave out publicly that he had received a letter 
from Joe, who, Mr. Davison affirmed, had 
amassed a large fortune, and was about, at the 
age of seventy-five, to return to his native 
land. 

"I suspect," the banker added, "that our 
old friend has grown a tremendous screw — not 
an uncommon case with fellows who have gone 
muckers ; but we shall see. / should not be 
surprised if he were to keep his money in a 
stocking ; he seems so terribly afraid of every 
investment. The old idiot I he does not appear 
to believe even in the 3^ Consols !" And James 
Davison, a sleek, well-preserved bachelor of 
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fifty-eight, laughed a pleasant but contempt- 
uously pitying laugh at the blind unbelief, so 
sure, in his opinion, to err, of his former friend. 
As might have been expected, when the so- 
long self-expatriated exile returned to Eng- 
land, he found (having confessed to the sin of 
poverty, and allowed it to appear that he 
would deem it more blessed to receive than to 
bestow) that few of those whom he had known 
in his earlier days were alive, or, if alive, 
were eager to welcome him to their homes ; so 
the old man took up his abode, acting in the 
matter chiefly under the advice of his faithful 
ally the banker, in a small village — one which 
was easily accessible by rail from London ; and 
there, living the life of a hermit, and being con- 
sidered by his neighbours in the light of a some- 
what disreputable old miser, whose reputed 
wealth was more than problematical, he re- 
mained till he died. Long, however, before 
that event took place, Mr. Davison had become 
intimate with the only two individuals who 
could claim near kindred with his old friend. 
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These persoDS were Joe'a niece-in-law, Mrs. Rip- 
ley, and Laura, the only child of her widowed 
mother. The former was a generous-hearted 
high-spirited woman, whose pride, during two 
years, prevented her from paying the slightest 
attention to the old man, who might, as the 
slang saying goes, " cut up well." 

** If he were poor, Mr. Davison," she was wont 
to say, '* I should endeavour to shut my eyes to 
his unclean face and long worn linen, my ears to 
his ugly Yankee talk, and my nose to the un- 
wholesome odours which always seem to per- 
vade his room. But since you declare to me 
that he is rich " 

** But, my dear madam, you should remember 
your daughter's interests ; and I really think — 
I do indeed — pray forgive me for the liberty I 
am taking — that it is your duty to show some 
attention to your husband's uncle. Eight thou* 
sand per annum — ^if he has what he once hinted 
he possessed I But, after all, who can say? 
Such an eccentric old fellow as Joe is I Upon 
my word, I shouldn't be surprised if, after all. 
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half his money were sewed into his mattress.^' 

It was not till "old Joe" had been attacked by 
a serious illnes, one which the doctor by whom 
the miser was attended, informed Mr. Davison 
would almost certainly carry oflF the patient, 
that Laura Ripley, at the urgent request of the 
friendly banker, came, with her mother (it was 
then- second visit during rather more than a 
year), to bid farewell to the old man. 

It was mid- Winter, and the snow, which had 
fallen thickly, lay heaped on either side of the 
narrow path which led through a small wicket 
to the door of the cottage. 

" I had it swept away, not only for the doctor, 
but for you," whispered Mr. Davison (who met 
them at the gate) as he offered his arm to the 
widow. " There was a lawyer, too, here yester- 
day, so that altogether the poor old fellow has 
had enough to do." 

He lifted the latch as he spoke, and entering, 
called, in a low voice, to a woman whom he ad- 
dressed as " Mrs. Hickie." 

The latter, emerging from a small, shabbily- 
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painted door (she was of the old normal type of 
nurse, heavy, middle-aged, and apparently ad- 
dicted to what Theodore Hook used to denomi- 
nate *' ginnums T), said in a hoarse whisper to 
her employer, that the old gentleman was ap- 
parently drawing very near his end. " Going 
off like a lamb, poor dear I" she said he was, 
for all he had obstinately refused to see 
the parson, who had called twice to ask if he 
could by chance (or grace) render any service 
to the dying man, whose face, during the three 
years in which he had been Mr. Milman's parish- 
ioner, had never once been seen within the parish 
church. 

Seeing that Mrs. Ripley, albeit she had under- 
taken a long day's journey to fulfil what she 
believed to be a sacred duty, still hesitated to 
enter the dying presence of the unrepentant 
sinner, Mr. Davison, laying his hand persuasively 
on her arm, said, in a voice which sounded 
strangely at variance with his usual cheerful 
tones, 

** Pray make an effort. You need not remain 

VOL. I. F 
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many miniiteB, and " — ^in a whisper which even 
Lanra^s quick ears did not catch — ^he added, 
" he has behaved very well to her /" 

Then the widow, moved, perhaps, thereto by 
a feeling of gratitude towards her husband's 
brother, crossed, though with evident reluct- 
ance, and with Laura following her footsteps 
closely, the threshold of that fetid chamber, and 
stood, awenstricken, if not affected, by thiB bed- 
side of her child's only surviving relative. 

Old Joe Ripley was certainly not a pleasant 
object to look upon, as he lay, with eyes rolling, 
and with grizzled, unkempt beard, upon the 
pillow which was so soon, by that hoary head, 
to be no longer needed. Truly, thought the 
banker, as he took the hand of his old friend in 
his, if this were, in Nurse Hickie's opinion, the 
death of a lamb, what manner of exits could 
have been those of the ungodly and the sinner, 
of whose departure to the world of spirits she, 
in the course of her long professional career, 
must have assisted at? 

There is no need to dwell upon the short but 
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painful scene which followed. Whether the 
wretched man did or did not comprehend the 
whisper which told him of the presence of his 
relations, was destined to remain for ever a 
mystery. The women, shocked at what they 
were called upon to witness, and convinced of 
the uselessness of their presence, did not linger 
long in that unwholesome atmosphere ; but not 
many days afterwards, when Mrs. Ripley was 
attacked with a fever which "looked like typhus," 
it was remembered by her anxious daughter, 
not only that during their short sojourn by old 
Joe Ripley's bedside, that bird of ill-omen, the 
sick nurse, stood in close proximity to her mo- 
ther, but that the latter, as if endowed with a 
prescience of what was to follow, had, contrary 
to her normal habits and character, demon- 
strated a strange and marked repugnance to 
enter the chamber of suffering and of death. 

But instead of lingering over past occurrences, 
the dwelling on which retards the onward 
course of my story, I will briefly state that Mrs. 
Ripley, to the great grief of her only child, suc- 

f2 
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cumbed to the fever, which Laura will to her 
dying day believe was caught in visiting the 
man whose heiress (and a very considerable one 
too) she was soon after announced to be. 

Mr. Davison behaved like a true friend on the 
occasion, saving her all trouble, and arranging 
her extensive money matters in a manner 
which was creditable alike to his knowledge of 
^* affairs," and his liberality as a man and a gen- 
tleman. 

At first, from motives of delicacy, he positively 
refused to act as her man of business. 

"As poor Ripley's executor, my dear Miss 
Ripley," he said, "I have necessarily been 
hitherto mixed up in some slight degree with 
your interests ; but now that everything is set 
straight, it will be more satisfactory to me if 
you will consult some experienced person, who 
may, I trust, prove at least as successfril — (a 
more zealous servant in your cause than. I, he 
could not, I humbly believe, prove) — ^as my un- 
worthy self." 

The tearful entreaty that he would still continue 
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her friend and adviser ^^ith ^^hich the heiress 
greeted this well-meant advice, did not, I think, 
altogether take honest John Davison by sur- 
prise. He, as well as his wife, a good, motherly 
woman, had, during the season of her heavy 
affliction, shown much and judicious kindness to 
the orphan girl. Mr. Ripley's death had taken 
place in London, in the month of September, 
too, when not one of the few friends whom the 
women either loved or trusted were within hail 
of the doomed barque that was so surely sink- 
ing beyond life's horizon. What wonder is it 
then that, under these circumstances, the ac- 
quaintance of Laura with Mrs. Davison should 
so soon have ripened into friendship T What 
wonder that the husband of the woman who 
had set at nought fears of fever and of death 
in order to serve and comfort the sorrowing 
girl, should have had his share in the deep trust 
and gratitude with which worthy Mrs. Davison 
had inspired her. 

Holding out a white hand, that quivered with 
emotion — for Laura Ripley's naturally strong 
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young nerves had been of late sadly shaken — 
she said piteonsly, 

" Don't give me up — I should feel as if I had 
lost a friend ; and I can never, never trust any 
one else as I do you," 

"My dear young lady," he replied, "you 
mustn't fancy that. There are as good fish in 
the sea as ever came out of it. Besides/' patting 
the hand he held affectionately, "there have 
sprung up in the world of business new lights 
since my time. I am a steady-going, humdrum 
old fellow, you see, without half nerve enough 
to enter into any of the speculations with which 
more dashing and venturesome business men 
often manage to turn their client's money to 
account." 

It was thus that the portly, well-to-do Lon- 
don banker reasoned with the orphan girl, to 
whom wealth, with its cares, its responsibilities, 
and its powers of affording happiness, had so 
suddenly accrued; but he reasoned — as was 
only natural — ^in vain, Laura would not be 
gainsaid ; and the friendly executor, driven into 
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hiis last entrenchments, foxmd himself at length 
compelled to yield, 

^^ How good you are !" she exclaimed, as he 
rose to take his departure, " And how shall I 
ever thank yon enough for all your kindness^ 
and for the trouble you are taking for my poor 
unhappy self." 

"By not beijQg more unhappy than you can help, 
and by bringing from the foreign trip on which 
you are bound, some of the lost roses," he, with 
something of his old dibonnaire manner, replied ; 
and in another moment John Davison, with a 
smile of self-complacency on his lips — ^for, on the 
whole, his interview with the heiress had been a 
satisfactory one — found himself pacing along 
the half-deserted West-end streets, towards his 
home in Mulgrave Street* To the feelings of 
the liberal-minded banker there was something 
highly gratifying in the perfect confidence with 
which the young heiress evinced unmistakable 
proofs of regarding him. 

This conversation took place towards the end 
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of the month of October, when Laura was on 
the eve of starting, in company with some old 
friends of her late mother's, for Rome. Than 
Sir Miles and Lady Grafton there could hardly 
have been found more unexceptionable guar- 
dians for a young girl in Laura Ripley's posi- 
tion. They were of mature age, intensely re- 
spectable, and childless. Sir Miles was an in- 
telligent traveller, and Lady Grafton, though 
far from being a lively companion, was at all 
times ready to promote, as far as lay in her 
power, the enjoyment of those about her. 
Under these circumstances, the temporary co- 
alition proved an unqualified success — nay, so 
essential had bright Laura Ripley's society be- 
come both to the Baronet and his wife, that, on 
the return, after an absence of about ten months, 
of the party to England, it was decided by 
mutual consent that, until .the young heiress 
should meet with a happier and more congeinial 
home, that of the Graftons should be hers. 

They were very rich people — so rich that 
even to allude to any contribution on Laura's 
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part towards paying the additional expense in- 
curred by the residence of herself and her maid 
at Holly Combe, would have struck any person 
cognizant of the circumstances as anomalous. 
She contrived, however, in more crafty ways 
than one, to save herself from the mortification 
of feeling a charge^ for the magnificent pair of 
brown carriage-horses (five hundred guineas' 
worth, as Laura's cheque on the bank of Davi- 
son & Co. could have vouched), which soon, 
after the family's return, made their appearance 
at the Combe, was the gift of Miss Ripley to 
the kind but lachrymose friend, whose appar- 
ently blissful lot in life was embittered by one 
never-dying source of regret — ^the regret of hav- 
ing, during a marriage of fifteen years, given 
no heir to the old house of Graftoii. 

To this brief sketch of Laura Ripley's ante- 
cedents, it is only necessary to add that Holly 
Combe, the finest place without question in the 
neighbourhood, was situated within a short 
hour's drive of Temple Court, and enough hae, 
I think, been said to account for Richard 
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Temple's notion that, if the prodigal Conrad 
could only be First in the Field, he stood some 
chance of securing to himself the hand of one 
of the most desirable heiresses in the kingdom. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

T ATE in September though it was, Lizzie 
■^ Fairholme's pet flower-garden at the Lees 
Farm was still a perfect blaze of beauty. The 
weather, too — ^for the equinoctial gales had not 
yet burst mdely in to mar its beauty — was 
delicious. Summery^ with just a soupgon of Au- 
tumn freshness to add zest and spirit to the 
balmy air which, for one at least of the two 
persons who were lingering amongst Lizzie's 
flower-beds, it was as a draught of pure delight 
to quaff. 

" I am so glad I came before the Winter,'* 
George Beamish was saying. " This home at- 
mosphere is too heavenly," — and he took off his 
hat in order to bare his broad forehead to the 
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gentle breeze — "after the baking air that I 
have been living in so long." 

" Was it baking T " Lizzie, as she picked some 
withered blossoms off one of her favourite ge- 
raniums, rather listlessly asked. " You used to 
write home that it was so pleasant. How glad 
Uncle John will be that you have changed your 
opinion I He will begin to hope that you will 
stay at home longer than you talked at first of 
doing." 

He made no answer to this suggestive re- 
mark ; but the ruddy colour deepened on his 
cheek, and seating himself on a wooden garden- 
bench,he drew his broad-leaved straw hat deeper 
over his brows, and continued for a few minutes 
(furtively watching his companion the while) to 
smoke his well-coloured bruU-gueuU in silence. 

Meanwhile, the thoughts of the girl, whose 
delicate beauty wa« beginning to make wild 
work with the honest heart of the big Austra- 
lian sheep-farmer, had wandered far enough 
away both from him and his future projects. 
She was thinking of her lover, and speculating 
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on the chances for and against his being able 
to make, with a due regard to prudence, a cer- 
tain croquet-party, fixed to take place in the 
grounds of Holly Combe that day, the excuse 
for a visit, so soon after the last, to Westhamp- 
tonshire. 

Guy himself had shown, on the occasion of 
their last meeting, a very strong inclination to 
avail himself of Lady Grafton's invitation. He 
had few secrets from Lizzie now, and the latter 
was quite aware, not only of the project re- 
garding Conrad's future which was on foot, but 
also of the absolute necessity which existed for 
that reckless individual making, on his own 
account, some decisive coup. 

The interest which Lizzie took in the matter 
was extreme, her only fear being that her Aiture 
brother-in-law could not — ^at least, such wcua 
her view of the matter — be so much in love as 
ought, under the circumstances, to be the case, 
with Miss Kipley. 

" I do so wish she was prettier, for Colonel 
Temple's sake," she said. " He is so very nice- 
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looking, andi do you know, Guy, I hardly 
think her, poor thing, tolerably pretty," 

Guy's laughter at the absurd notion of Miss 
Bipley, with her two hundred thousand pounds, 
being considered an object of compassion by 
any soul that lived, was so loud and prolonged, 
that Lizzie was provoked to say, 

" I can't see what amuses you so much. Is 
poverty the worst misfortune in life, or the 
only one which calls for pity? I sometimes 
think I shall learn strange things, Guy, if it 
ever is my lot to live amongst your people, and 
in the world of which now I know so little." 

The merriment which had produced this 
somewhat bitter little speech came, long before 
it ended, to an abrupt conclusion, and Guy, 
angry with his shrewd young monitress for 
having stirred his slumbering conscience (or, in 
other words, his sense of fear), found some little 
difficulty in concealing the fact that he was 
" riled." 

And that fear — the dread which, both in 
Lizzie's presence and when away from her, so 
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often haunted and oppressed him — whence, it 
may be asked, did it arise! Why, the fact 
was simply this, that, never having muster- 
ed moral courage enough to explain to Lizzie 
the peculiarities of his own position, he lived 
in a constant state of alarm lest anything 
calculated to throw a light upon the subject 
should occur to arouse suspicion in a mind 
which, though pure as unsunned snow. Was far 
from destitute of shrewdness. The position — 
implying, as it did, a pitiable weakness of cha- 
racter — was neither dignified nor agreeable, 
and the only wonder is (the fact being patent 
that to inspire confidence in others a man must 
have confidence in himself) that Lizzie's trust 
in her uncommunicative lover should still re- 
main firm and intact, as though the man who 
wooed her were the soul of truth and honour. 

But it is time to return to the bright spot on 
earth's wide surface, where Lizzie is still flit- 
ting about among her flowers, where the busy 
bees are wisely making hay (that is, honey) 
whilst the sun shines, and where, from that 
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lounging place of his, George Beamish — the 
man who has no pretension to being a gentle- 
man, but who, nevertheless (and partly, per- 
haps, because of the total absence, in his idio- 
syncracy, of that very common ambition) is un- 
deniably one, has for many minutes been intently 
watching his pretty cousin as she goes to and 
fro about her dainty work. 

George Beamish is bound by few conventional 
rules. He is in the frequent habit of saying 
what he thinks, has more than once so far for- 
gotten his company manners as to sit down in 
the parlour (Miss Fairholme being present) with 
his hat on ; and if he does not quite go the 
length of calling a spade a spade, he stops very 
little short of evincing that flagrant proof of a 
thoroughly neglected education. 

Lizzie does not like her relation one whit the 
less for the peculiarities of speech and manner 
which often cause her soft laugh to ripple forth 
with quite unaccustomed cheeriness ; but, 
although the girl is by this time tolerably well 
accustomed to his odd ways, she is just a trifle 
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startled by his saying, abruptly, between two 
whiffs of such tobacco as has never before found 
its way to the Lees Farm, 

^' I wonder what it is, Liz, that makes you such 
a thorough lady T It's all bosh," he goes on, 
dreamily, ** about 'birth, and that kind of thing, 
for I've known fellows who had what is called 
good blood in their veins, do such mean and 
dirty things that the very savages out there 
were ready to cry shame upon them. No, it 
isn't birth, but " 

*^ But 1 say it is birth," breaks in Lizzie, petu- 
lantly. '* Birth and education together, I mean 
— I am not thinking of myseli^" she adds, with 
a blush which, to George Beamish's eyes, causes 
her to look perilously lovely, " and I ought not, 
I know that, to talk in this way to you. I am 

so sorry — I " And then the thoughtless 

maiden '* pulls up short," and, in utter confusion, 
for the idea has just occurred to her that an 
apology to George for the line of argument she 
had taken is as bad, if not worse, than the 
affront. 

VOL. I. Q 
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Happily, he does not seem to notice her em- 
barrassment; bat, having risen from his seat, and 
commenced walking leisurely along the broad 
gravel walk by her side, he says, after the 
catechising fashion which is so decided a symp- 
tom of colonial habits and raising, 

" You learnt, I suppose, pretty near all you 
know from that good old Miss Meredith I 
Music, and that kind of thing — eh ?" 

Lizzie can. now speak, not only without hesi- 
tation, but with all the warmth which, in hearts 
capable of deep and abiding feeling, gratitude 
for kindness shown in days gone by inspires. 

** Indeed, I did," she answers, tearfully. 
" What I owe to her no tongue can ever tell. 
But for the Rector's sister, what a wi-etched 
little ignoramus I should be ! I was half 
broken-hearted when she died ; but she suffered 
so, I ought to have rejoiced — only I was selfish, 
as most people are, I think." 

" And his reverence — was he kind too ? After 
his sister died, that is to say, and when ^" 

" Oh ! George — how came you to hear of that f 
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It must have been Uncle John who told you T" 
"Never mind who told me; what I want to 
know is, whether you considered that the 
elderly gentleman's motives in wanting to 
marry you were selfish, or the contrary." 

"Oh, not selfish, certainly. Mr. Meredith 
knew that I was always happy at the Rectory, 
and thought I might like it to be my home." 
" Very benevolent on his part, I am sure 1" 
" Was it not I Why, of what use could a 
chit of seventeen have been to him I" 

"What, indeed?" George Beamish responds, 
drily. " Why, I'll be bound to say you could 
not even make a pudding." 

Lizzie's musical laugh rings out hilariously. 
" You are quite right," she answered. " Two 
years ago I certainly did not appear to have in 
me what pur Irish Biddy calls the * makings ' 
of a cook. But I have improved since those 
days, for the pudding you had for dinner 
yesterday was of my making ; and I can milk, 
and do all sorts of useful things besides." 

g2 
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*^ Really I With those same small hands of 
yours f " And, before she can interfere to pre- 
vent him, he has taken one of the little ungloved 
members into his broad, muscular palm, and is 
examining it as if it were some natural curio- 
sity. 

Lizzie's cheek flushes, as she almost snatches 
it from his touch. In a moment Guy's remarks 
regarding the possibility of her liking the rich 
Australian flash across her mind, and she says, 
coldly — 

" The sun has gone down enough now for me 
to water the plants. Perhaps you will help me 
to do it. Cousin George ; or, if you would rather 
go indoors, Thomas will come and carry me 
the water." 

" Now, that I call a pretty considerable 
snub," George Beamish says to himself as he 
prepares to do the little beauty's bidding. 

He is just a child in her hands, that big, 
broad-shouldered Australian former, who, in the 
land of his adoption, has proved himself no 
inefficient wrestler with the dangers and diffi- 
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cultieB that so often beset the path of the 
colonist. 

It may be that the hardest of life's many 
battles has yet to be fought by the man whose 
heart, under a somewhat rude exterior, is still 
soft and easily wounded as a woman's. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

TTTITHOUT claiming to possess any extraordi- 
' ' nary knowledge of female nature, I think 
I am justified in asserting that there are few 
women who, when the hopes and intentions re- 
specting them of a would-be adorer first become 
apparent to their keenly alive perceptions, do 
not, voluntarily or involuntarily, as the case may 
be, figure to themselves the individual in ques- 
tion in some of the sentimental and loverlike 
attitudes which are the natural results of ac- 
ceptance. Should he come satisfactorily out of 
this trying ordeal it will be well with him, but 
woe to the luckless aspirant if, during thia 
mental passing in review, the faintest sense of 
ridicule should mingle with pleasant visions of 
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" Frederick" on his knees (although, by the way, 
that once favourite posture is out of fashion), or 
" Adolphus " whispering soft nonsense in the ear 
of his innamorata. 

Of the two young ladies, some of whose 
words and works will be chronicled in the fol- 
lowing pages, Laura Ripley the heiress, and in- 
cipient woman of the world, was by far the 
more certain to indulge in a practice which I 
maintain to be as common as it is, I imagine, in 
the opinion of many, highly objectionable. Miss 
Laura Ripley had, ever since she had been old 
enough to "eschew the evil and choose the good,** 
lived, after a mild fashion, in what is called 
" Society ;" but during some half-dozen of the 
years which had thus — with little advantage to 
herself — been passed, she had experienced the 
usual fate of those numerous young ladies who, 
having nothing, are not accredited by the bache- 
lors of the period with the possession of all 
things. 

But although, till she had nearly reached 
the age (Tf twenty-three, no one in male attire 
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had chanced to make the discovery that Laura 
Ripley was more than tolerably good-looking, 
she, being possessed with that besoin (Maimer 
without the power of experiencing which no 
woman is altogether womanly, had dreamed her 
dreams, and seen her visions of what might be. 
Although not by nature either an envious or a 
cantankerous young person, Laura had more 
than once, in the days when something very 
like neglect was her portion, felt far from 
amiably disposed towards the juveniles amongst 
her fair acquintances and friends, who, to out- 
ward appearance, were more fortunate than her- 
self. At eighteen, and even at nineteen, she 
had found it pleasant enough to play, in pretty 
butterfly attire, her part of second fiddle in a 
bridal pageant ; but when the teens were over, 
and the chances grew daily less that she, in her 
turn, might act, in Brussels lace and orange- 
flower wreath, the prima donna^a part, then 
Laura, in spite of the new dress and orthodox 
locket, finding her imagination sometimes wan- 
der into fields forbidden, was rather apt to lose 
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her spirits when the Wedding March was plaved 
— and not for her. 

It was decidedly in favour of Conrad Temple's 
chances of success with the heiress that, in the 
days when, with some show of reason, she had 
feared it was her fate to live and die a maid, 
the young Guardsman had not been amongst 
those whose conduct towards her gave rise to 
this melancholy apprehension. In her more 
youthful days, whilst staying with her mother 
at Holly Combe, Conrad had found Miss Laura 
quite attractive enough to occasionally flirt and 
amuse himself with. 

"I see no reason whatever why he should 
not go in and win," Mr. Temple, who was per- 
petually dwelling upon this — to him— ^most inte- 
resting subject, said ; but Mrs. Temple, a calmer 
and more perspicacious observer, thought diflfer- 
ently. In her opinion, Conrad was too evidenty 
fiill of himself for his wooing to be successful. 
Were she in Miss Bipley's place — so decided the 
woman who ought to have known something of 
her sen's nature — she would find it hard to be- 
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lieve that in Captain Conrad's breast there could 
be room for any other image save the one with 
which it so almost invariably appeared to be 
occupied. 

It was the day of the Holly Combe croquet- 
party ; the weather still continued perfect, and 
not only Guy, biit another individual, whose 
presence could willingly have been dispensed 
with, had, the day before, put in an appearance 
at Temple Court. This unwelcome visitor was 
none other than Miss Bainbridge, whose yearly 
habit it was to make an autumnal progress 
amongst the few friends and relations which 
time and her not very engaging peculiarities had 
left her ; and of all the many sources of domestic 
annoyance which Richard Temple was in the 
habit of groaning over, one of the least bearable 
was, in his estimation, the installation for a 
fortnight in his house of his old Gloucester 
Place relation. 

Not a few were the inconveniences which 
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Miss Bainbridge's visits entailed upon the Squire. 
There was the mounting guard — no easy duty 
— over a temper which, in the bosom of his 
family, was apt, on very slight provocation, to 
break out ; and the wearisome endeavour, the 
necessity for which too often escaped his 
memory, of assuming certain virtues which, 
sooth to say, he had not. 

Add to this that, when the punctilious old 
maid honoured Temple Court with her presence, 
not only had the ceremony of dressing for din- 
ner (a compliance with modem customs which 
the master of the house was in the habit of 
dispensing with) to be perforce gone through, 
but that grace both before and after.meat was 
de rigueur^ while tobacco had to be treated as a 
hidden pleasure, and I think it will be generally 
admitted that Eichard Temple had some right 
to grumble over the hardness of the lot which 
had befallen him. 

Had Richard Temple been properly impressed 
with the conviction that the game was, in this 
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instanoe, worth the cost, there would have 
been on his part little or no grumbling over the 
eiight days of restraint and boredom which the 
old lady's visit entailed. Had any shoe pinched 
him, a shoe the horrible pressure of which 
some of Miss Bainbridge's hoarded thousands 
might, by judicious management, be at some 
future day instrumental in relieving, with what 
widely different eyes would he have viewed the 
somewhat exacting old lady who held — a state 
of things which her feminine love of power 
caused her thoroughly to enjoy — the fate of 
Guy Temple in her hands. But for the famous 
fellowship, and the three hundred per annum 
which fortunately rendered an allowance to the 
as yet unsuccessful barrister, on his father's 
part, unnecessaiy, the latter would doubtless 
have seen far more clearly the necessity of con- 
ciliating the fiavour of his bete noire. 

To look forward, in his son's case, to a state 
of things analogous to that which we are aware 
actually at this time existed, was a stretch of 
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parental anxiety of which Richard Temple was 
fsEir enough, absorbed as he was by his own 
cares and troubles from proving himself capable. 
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CHAPTER X. 

"TJY Jove I Guy, old fellow, I congratulate 
'^ you ! The old girl looks awfully seedy, 
and at least ten years older than she did last 
Autumn ; and, with the Winter before her too, 
bronchitis and all that kind of thing, the deuce 
is in it if she hangs on much longer 1" 

When Conrad Temple gave whispered utter- 
ance to this speech, only a few minutes had 
elapsed since Miss Bainbridge, under the " es- 
cort," as she denominated it, of Guy, and ac- 
companied by a man, a maid, and a Skye ter- 
rier, all of whom were approaching that period 
of existence when the strength is as " labour 
and sorrow," made her appearance at Temple 
Court, 

Mrs. Temple differed greatly from those dread- 
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ful "women of the world" the number of. whose 
fibs, according to Monsieur Taine, pass the power 
of man to calculate, yet the chatelaine of Temple 
Court was not so behindhand in the requirements 
of her station as to find any difficulty in egregi- 
ously violating truth on the occasion of her 
guests' entree. Judging from words and looks, 
the " Gertrude " who knew herself to have been 
always an object rather of dislike than other- 
wise to her husband's distant kinswoman, was 
enchanted to receive that austerely virtuous 
spinster under her roof. 

" So delighted to see you at last 1 But how 
tired you must be I Would you like to see 

your room at once, or have some tea, or 

Ah ! there is little Wasp. How well he is look- 
ing ! — grown quite fat since he was here last." 

Miss Bainbridge, who was somewhat hard of 
hearing, put her hand significantly to her ear, and 
Mrs. Temple, being civility personified, repeated 
in a louder key her well-intended compliment 
to the terrier's personal appearance. 

To her surprise, far from taking the compliment 
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in good part, the old lady- drew herself up stiffly. 

" I never allow Wasp to get fat," she said 
emphatically. " No animal, of whatever class, 
should, in my opinion, eat enough to become 
obese. And " — looking round as if to include 
all present in her adjuration — " I warn every 
one of you to be careful about his tail. He 
never bites if he is left alone ; but he is nearly 
blind, and — dogs are so sensible, you know — he 
is always suspecting that some one may tread 
upon him unawares ; and if they do—" 

"He takes the law into his own hands," 
broke in a cheerful voice by her side. " Poor 
fellow I I can enter into his feelings, and, as 
a * fellow feeling is said to make us wondrous 
kind,' perhaps Master Wasp and I may be able 
to enter into an alliance offensive and defensive 
against the rest of society." 

Miss Bainbridge, the milk of whose human 
kindness bad, by reason of her having lacked 
natural means to draw it forth, nm somewhat 
dry, was no exception to the rule that all have 
more or less a tender feeling towards the blind, 
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and she was about to say, in her ungenial man- 
ner, something which she intended to be kind 
to Reginald, when Guy, whose strong affaction 
for his blind brother ^;^s one of the best points 
in his character, laid his hand upon the shoulder 
of the last speaker^ and said, 

" Come into the billiard-^K)om, Regy, and mark 
for Con and me before it's too late to see the balls. 
I haven't touched a cue since I was here last." 

This move was made in consequence of a 
private sign from Conrad, who, not being am- 
bitious of assisting at the mild banquet in which 
his mother's guest had been invited to indulge, 
adopted this simple method of escape from the 
infliction of being bored. 

Whilst Guy was making his first stix)ke, Con- 
rad gave utterance to some further remarks of a 
similar nature to those with which this chapter 
opens. 

'* You make a good deal surer than I do," re- 
sponded Guy, "that Miss Bainbridge has me 
written down in her will for anything much 
more considerable than the value of a mourning- 
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ring. It's a subject," he added, with a signifi- 
cant glance (the meaning of which Conrad fully 
understood) at Segy's pale, expressive face, 
^* which I don't seem to care about discussing. 
A * watched pot,' you know, ' never boils,' they 
say; besides, old shoes, though extremely 

comfortable things Score two, will you, 

RedgeT That was rather a clever stroke, I 
flatter myself." 

'' A man must be deuced sharp, in my opin- 
ion, to do anything at all on such a confounded 
old rotten concern as this/' said Conrad, as he 
holed himself off the red, in a pocket which 
showed unmistakeable signs of the family rats 
having been busy with the network. " Gad 1 it 
is about time, as the governor says, that some- 
thing was done to keep up appearances at 
Temple Court. But, I say, Regy, old man, are 
you thinking of going to this tomfooleiy at the 

i 

Graftons' to-morrow f My mother says " 

^'That she will not go unless I do so too," put in 
Reginald, in tones that were singularly soft and 
musical. " I own to you that I would rather 
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stay at home ; but she is so good, so unselfish, 
and her pleasures are so wonderfully few 1 How 
do you think," he added, after a pause, and ad- 
dressing himself to Guy, who had thrown him- 
self on the old horsehair-covered sofa beneath 
the marking-board, "that my mother is look- 
ing ? I never regret my blindness so much as 
when I am made to feel the impossibility of 
ascertaining with my own eyes whether the 
work she has set herself to do is beyond her 
strength." 

It was so evident that out of the fulness ot 
the heart the. blind lad's lips had spoken, that 
neither of his brothers — scoffers, more or less, 
both of them — felt in the slightest degree in- 
clined to answer chaffingly. 

" There's not the slightest occasion for your 
worrying yourself," Guy said kindly ; " I only 
wish you looked as strong in the way of lungs 
as the madre does. No occasion for a short hours' 
labour bill yet I Besides, after all, what is it ? 
You are not deaf like my old autocrat, and it's 

h2 
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the raising the voice when reading aload that 
plays the deuce with the throat." 

" I tell you what it is," said Conrad decisively, 
the while he renovated his cue with chalk, " yon 
ought to have a girl to read to you. It would 
spare my mother, and if she was nice, something 
in Lizzie Fairholme's way, you know it wouldn't 
be half bad fun for you." 

It was fortunate for the calm progression of 
Guy Temple's love-affair that at this critical 
moment the expression of his dark handsome 
face entirely escaped the notice of his elder 
brother. The mere mention by Conrad of his 
peerless Lizzie s name was sufficient to make 
the blood of her lover run hot within his veins. 
Not that, as he was well aware, Conrad had in- 
tended by that speech of his any affront to 
Farmer Beamish's niece. It was not in the 
Guardsman's line of " fastness" to speak habit- 
ually in light terms of women, or drag their 
honour, with unmanly jeerings, in the dust. 
Although a spendthrift and a prodigal, Conrad's 
" living" had been in a far less degree " devoured 
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with harlots," than gobbled up at " Gun Club " 
meetings; at the ''Grand National," and at Lans* 
quenet. But even had it been otherwise, Guy- 
knew his elder brother too well to believe it 
possible that in laughingly proposing to Regy 
the plan of a young lady reader being engaged 
for his convenience, any latent thought of evil 
sullied the purity of the suggestion. 

From insults such as these, Reginald Temple 
was — not only by the sanctification of his great 
misfortune, but by the blamelessness of his life 
and conversation— happily saved. 

" It would not be fan for her, poor girl, what- 
ever it might be for me," he said quietly, al- 
though an acute looker on could hardly have 
failed to perceive that his cheek was slightly 
flushed, as he added, "But what about the 
game? It is Guy's play, and I have not mark- 
ed a point I don't know when." 

By this time the imprudence of allowing his 
anger to become apparent to the man by whom 
he had been unwittingly offepded, had forced 
itself upon Master Guy's comprehension, and 
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induced him to make vigorous eflfbrts at con- 
cealing the irritation which the mention of 
Lizzie Fairholme's name had excited in his 
breast. 

"All right," he said, moving slowly away. 
•* Eighteen to twenty. What a bore the table 
isn't better I" 

And so the game, not a very scientific one, 
save in the opinions of the " parties" engaged, 
continued till the shades of evening stole over 
the worm-eaten green baize, and the sound of 
an extremely ill-performed gong proclaimed 
that the hour of dinner was approaching. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

pEGINALD TEMPLE had juBt passed his 
■*■•' nineteenth year, -when the illness which 
terminated in one of the heaviest misfortunes 
that can happen to mankind attacked him. He 
was no Stoic ; on the contrary, the little Regy, 
who, at an age when most lads begin to con- 
sider themselves men, remained still, in outward 
appearance, almost a child, was, partly owing 
to extreme delicacy both of bodily and mental 
organization, and partly to the bringing up 
under womanly and loving care which that 
delicacy necessitated, extremely, nay, almost 
morbidly sensitive alike to pleasure as to pain. 
His temper was naturally so sweet, and his dis- 
position so bright and buoyant, that when not 
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suffering — ^as was too often the case — from 
actual illness, little Regy, with his quips and 
cranks, his merry jests and ringing laughter, 
was the life and soul of gloomy, silent Temple 
Court. And to all within its walls, as well as 
to everyone who came within the sphere of his 
influence, the little fair-haired fellow, whose life 
— the life in which that of his mother was 
wrapped up — seemed so frequently to hang upon 
a thread, was very dear. Even Richard Temple, 
cold, self-engrossed, and so uniformly little 
troubled by what are called, for lack of a better 
name, human affections, even he felt drawn 
towards the cheerful, quick-witted, small suf- 
ferer, whose very presence seemed to make a 
sunshine round the shady place — the place made 
gloomy by the shadow of that joy-killing, un- 
genial man. 

Yes, even he, when the truth, at first only 
dimly hinted at, that Regy would be blind, 
came to be quite confirmed, even he caught 
himself when no human eye could see how weak 
he was, shedding a few hard- wrung, and not 
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wholly selfish tears, over this great grief. 
To manifest any tokens of sympathy, either 
with the mother whose heart was well-nigh 
breaking over this cruel visitation (Gertrude, 
in her agony, cried out, it is to be feared, ter- 
ribly rebellious words against her God), or with 
the son, whose patience was beautiful to witness, 
would have been to act at variance not only 
with Richard Temple's character, but with every 
habit of his life. In earlier days, Gertrude, who, 
as I have before said, was not a strong-minded 
woman, and consequently was very far from 
being able to dispense unmurmuringly with (in 
times of trial) the sympathy and tenderness of 
those from whom she had a right to expect such 
evidences of affection — ^in earlier days, Gertrude 
Temple's grief for her boy would have been 
mingled with self-pity for her own isolation, the 
isolation of a loving heart which is learning 
the bitter lesson that it has wasted its best 
affections on a stone. But those days were 
gone for ever now. Not one vestige of the love 
which she had once felt for the husband of her 
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youth remained, and therefore the tender idolatry 
which it is in the nature of so many women, 
poor, helpless things, to feel, concentrated itself 
more than ever on the blind boy, whose joyous 
laugh and merry jokes she never, when first the 
terrible fiat went forth, expected to hear again. . 
But if Richard Temple's not all unselfish sor- 
row arose in part from his unconscious fear that 
a sad and stricken-looking object would hence- 
forth, in the person of his youngest born, be for 
ever crossing his path, that fear was very 
shortly proved to be groundless. It is true that 
Regy's step was no longer quick and bounding, 
and that over the once intelligent grey eyes a 
mist, shutting out their light for ever, had fallen. 
True, also, was it that, when the poor lad made 
quite sure that he was alone, a cloud would momen- 
tarily settle on the bright face, a cloud which told 
that the yoke was not always easy, nor the burden 
light ; but although this was so, and Reginald 
Temple would, methinks, have been one of the 
" faultless monsters which the world ne'er saw," 
had it been otherwise, a casual observer would 
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have seen in the boy's ordinary demeanour little 
that would have struck him as at variance with 
that which, before his affliction, had been 
habitual to him. Still more rarely than then 
ffor Regy was a sociable little mortal, and loved 
the companionship of his kind) was he left to 
the sole society of his now often unavoidably 
gloomy thoughts. £ither his mother, constant 
in her untiring attendance, or Mr. Marsden, his 
tutor, and the excellent young Curate of West 
Leigh, were for ever by his side; and whilst with 
the latter (a cheery-natured, juvenile deacon), 
sounds so hilarious were sometimes elicited from 
the pair, that an uninitiated bystander might 
have found it hard to believe either that the 
relations between the two were those of master 
and pupil, or that the one was blind, and the 
other — heaven save the mark 1 — a parson 1 

Of all the tenants who held land under the 
once prosperous and respected Temples, the 
one who paid the largest sum in rent was 
honest John Beamish, the lessee of the Lees 
Farm. The young gentlemen from the Court 
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had from their earliest boyhood been in the 
habit of paying frequent visits to the well-to-do 
old man — a " regular character " in his way — 
who, whether or not he in the least degree 
suspected how small a portion (if any) of the 
large rent he paid found its way into the 
pockets of his impecunious landlord^ was al- 
ways remarkable for that respectful demeanour, 
mingled with a certain independence of bear- 
ing, which amongst tenant-farmers went out 
about the same period of time that " high farm- 
ing " came in. John Beamish was never bet- 
ter pleased than when anyone of the young 
gentlemen dropped in to have a glass of ale, 
and a chat, in the big, beautifully-kept kitchen 
of the old farm-house. 

" He liked t'kitchen best himself," he used to 
say — "t'parlour was lonesome-like after t'missus 
died, and Lizzie was a good lass — the best of 
lasses, he might say, and was just a bird for 
blitheness, wheresomever she might be." 

The "bird," as the old farmer called his 
niece, was, at the time when, during more than 
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two months, Master Reginald, struggling with 
the inflammatory fever which ended in loss of 
sight, ceased his frequent visits to the Lees, a 
tall and still growing girl of sixteen." She 
looked, as girls of that age not unfrequently 
do, as much in advance of her years as Reginald 
before his illness appeared (physically) to be 
behind his. At nineteen his lip was still so 
downless, and his fair cheeks so smooth, that 
at Christmas-time he played with immense suc- 
cess the part of a young lady in some private 
theatricals which were got up at Holly Cojnbe. 

The next day, in the big chimney neuk of 
Farmer Beamish's kitchen, Reginald, acting the 
part over again for Lizzie Fairholme's benefit, 
made the eyes of that damsel literally run over 
with moisture, so hearty and unrestrained, save 
by the " sweet control of gracefulness," was the 
laughter excited by Regy's clever impersona- 
tion of a precocious school-girl, and so catching 
was the infection of his joyous spirits. 

" My certy 1 Master Reginald," said John, as 
he gave his broad face a liberal wiping with a 
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red cotton pocket-handkerchief, " but ye'd make 
a fust-rate play-actor. Who'd suppose, now, 
as it wasn't a gell a'speaking f We shall have 
our little missy here talking of it for a week to 
come, ril warrant her," and he patted the 
girl's small hand, which was resting on his 
shoulder, affectionately as he spoke. 

It was the last visit that Regy, with eyes in 
his head wherewith to see, ever paid to the 
Lees Farm; and when the news that the merry, 
light-hearted boy — merry and light-hearted, in 
spite of often severe sicknesses, which so often 
stretched him on a bed of pain — was to be 
henceforth weighted with this dreadful sorrow, 
reached Lizzie, she wept for hours, as one who 
would not be comforted. 

" Oh 1 uncle," she kept crying, *♦ how will he 
be able to bear it t Oh ! poor boy, poor boy ! 
— ^never to see light again 1" and Lizzie, closing 
her own eyes tightly, endeavoured, with that 
curiosity regarding the horrible which is in- 
herent in even the tenderest natures, to realize 
for a moment what ^Hhe darkness which can be 
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felt," and from which there is no escape, felt 
like. Only for a moment, for with a shudder 
and a fresh burst of tears, she speedily re-opened 
her blue orbs to the sunlight and the gay 
Spring flowers, repeating again softly to herself, 
" Poor boy 1 how will he ever bear it ? As for 
me, I would far rather die I" 
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CHAPTER XII. 

pEGINALD TEMPLE, after the illness which 
■■-^ marked his life by a change so disastrous, 
shot up suddenly, as it seemed, to manhood. 
His bodily health, too, improved, and the look 
of delicacy, although it still lingered upon fea- 
tures the prevailing expression of which was 
one of softness and refinement, was decidedly 
less noticeable than it had been of yore. During 
the three years which had elapsed since the 
calamity which had transformed him from a 
merry, thoughtless boy into an earnest, reflect- 
ing man — a man whose early acquaintance with 
sorrow, privation, and pain had prepared him 
to endure with patience and fortitude the cross 
which had been laid upon him— the bearing of 
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that cross had grown, by force of habit (blessed 
arrangement of Providence)to be a comparative- 
ly easy load. 

Three years ! — ^and he was two and twenty 
now — ^a man older, in some respects, than the 
years which he had numbered, which had, 
after all, not dragged on so very wearily ; for 
affliction, gallantly endured, ripens the mental 
fibre, and prepares it to combat, with better 
chances of succeBS, the wintry storms of life. 

Reginald had spent a considerable portion of 
that time abroad. ELis former tntor and devoted 
friend, Jack Marsden, the whilom curate of 
West Leigh, was his companion during each of 
the lengthened sojourns which Begy made on 
the Continent. This young divine, who, in 
consequence of the death of his elder brother. 
Sir Hugh, had greatness thrust upon him, gave 
up, without a shadow of regret, the more osten- 
sible duties of bis profession. Amongst the rest, 
that of preaching, for, not possessing the gift of 
tongues, the making of a sermon had always 
been a sore trial and difficulty to honest Jack. 

VOL. I. I 
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He was, however, an admirable reader, an ac- 
complishment of which Reginald fiilly reaped the 
benefit ; and truly, during the journeys which 
the two young men took together, it might 
almost literally be said that Sir John Marsden 
was eyes to the blind. 

" There never was such a fellow, I do believe," 
Begy, in the fulness of his gratitude and affec- 
tion, declared. " You should just hear the way 
he describes things. I declare it is almost as 
good as seeing them ; and so I have often told 
him. Tears ago, when my experience in such 
matters was mZ, I used to think it an utter 
absurdity for blind people to travel, but I am of 
a widely different opinion now." 

"It all depends, I suppose, upon the com- 
panion whom the poor traveller may chance to 
meet with," said Mrs. Temple, as, on the morn- 
ing after his return &om a three months' ab- 
sence, she sat, her blind boy's hand in hers, so 
glad to have him at home again, listening to his 
traveller's talk. "Sir John does indeed," she 
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continued, '^ appear to be the kindest and most 
unselfish of mortals." 

** Which I, dear mother, certainly am not," 
Regy, between jest and earnest, said ; ** for I am 
constantly employed in endeavouring to crush 
down two particularly odious sentiments, both 
of which are connected with my best friend. 
The first, and, I think, the most obtrusive of 
these is my dread of dear old Jack's suiting 
himself with a wife ; and yet I feel sure that he 
is just the man to be happier married. But 
what a loss he would be to me I And to you, 
too, mammy, for you always say that you have 
no anxiety for *dis troublesome chile,' when you 
know him to be in the charge of dear old Jack 
Marsden." 

" Quite true, darling. I know and feel how 
good and kind he is ; but sometimes the idea 
occurs to me — does it ever to you? — that we 
may be encroaching too much on Sir John's 
time and kindness. A man in his position 
must ^" 

*'Ah, that's just it," interrupted Reginald. 

I 2 
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*' I am a&aid that Jack has no taste for what is 
called being a good landlord, while, bj all 
acconnts, his brother — the poor man who died 
— ^was a loss to his tenantry and family which 
it would be hard to replace. He left, as you 
know, a widow, and two little orphan girls, and 
yet, simply for the reason that I am a gainer by 
his death, I often catch myself thinking with 
grateful satisfaction that things are as they are. 
Now that is what / call selfishness. Such self- 
ishness, little mother, as neither you nor dear old 
Jack would be guilty of— even — " after a pause, 
and with a sigh which he strove to stifle — "if 
you could not see." 

The extreme sensibility of Regy's nature — a 
sensitiveness which was rendered almost morbid 
by the nature of his affliction — was a cause of 
great anxiety to Mrs. Temple. With all her 
care, all her watchfulness, she could not, in the 
utter lack of external objects with which to 
amuse and interest her son's mind, prevent his 
thoughts from often morbidly dwelling, not 
only upon cases of conscience such as I have 
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just related, but on the romantic and unreal 
rather than on the dully prosaic and common- 
place side of life. 

As we have already shown, Reginald Temple 
shrank, with a repulsion which it is easy to 
understand, from enteidng into what is called 
" society ;" and this, not because his nature was 
changed, or that anything approaching to 
habitual gloom and depression had taken the 
place of his former buoyancy of spirit, but for 
the simple reasons, first, that he, being blind, 
was out of place amongst those who saw ; and, 
secondly — ^but I think that this cause of his 
anti-social feelings was barely admitted even 
to himself— because of a conscious shyness, 
which induced an incapacity to endure bravely 
the thought that the eyes of strangers were 
looking with curious pity at his sightless orbs, 
and at the melancholy spectacle of a young man 
in the prime of life being led about, a helpless 
specimen of humamty, by a woman's hand. 

Mrs. Temple, with all the tact and skill which 
she possessed — a tact and skill which were 
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quickened and intensified by her strong mother- 
ly love — did battle with these morbid feelings ; 
one of the chief objects of her existence being 
to do away in Regy's mind with the conviction 
that he was in any way separated by his mis- 
fortune from his fellow-beings — ^that his joys 
were not as their joys, and that he was not 
liable to be plagued, like other folk, with the 
rose-hued hopes which so often are beguiled 

*^To death on Life's daxk river." 

"Of course, if Miss Bainbridge objects on 
religious scruples — such utter rot 1 — to going to 
this Holly Combe, you must stay at home with 
her. It won't do to offend old Selina, for if 
Paul Bainbridge, who's always — hang him I — 
on the lookout, was. to see a crack in the stone 
of her heart, or got wind of a rupture, he'd 
have in the thin end of the wedge in a twink- 
ling." 

It was thus that, with a grim smile at his own 
wit, Richard Temple warned his wife to be 
careful of the family interests ; whilst the latter, 
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who, from the moment of the old lady's arrival, 
had greatly feared that the sticking to her 
colours of that veteran Christian soldier would 
sadly interfere with her own plans for Regi- 
nald's amusement, set herself resolutely to work 
to remedy the evil. 

Her first proceeding— having previously taken 
good care that her truth-loving Regy was not 
present to bear witness to the conventional fib- 
was to endeavour to impress upon Miss Bain- 
bridge's mind the conviction that the gathering 
at Holly Combe was no " party." 

" It will be a very quiet, home-kind of afiair," 
she said ; adding, as she poured out her guest's 
tea (for this conversation occurred at breakfast, 
three days after Miss Bainbridge's arrival, and 
on the morning of the day on which the pie 
champetre was to take place), " Miss Ripley, who 
is to the Graftons like their own daughter, is 
hardly out of mourning yet, so it would never do 
for them to give anything that was really gay." 

" People differ so much about what gfidety is," 
began Miss Bainbridge, sententiously. " I know 
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BO little myself about fashionable and frivolous 

society that ^" 

" But I assure you that the people you would 
meet at Holly Combe are neither &shionable nor 
frivolous," broke in Mrs. Temple, who then and 
there, stirred by her eager desire to draw Regy 
from his retirement, actually made the old lady 
a bona fide oflFer (not one of your conventional 
shams) that, should she consent to be of the 
party, not only should the carriage remain in 
waiting to remove her at any moment from the 
scene of obnoxious dissipation, but that she 
(Mrs. Temple) would devote herself, during the 
visit, to the solace and consolement of her 
visitor. 

, ^* I assure you that it is a matter of perfect 
indifference to me whether I go or not," she 
wound up by saying; and then, remembering 
Reginald, and the important object which she 
believed the enticing him into society to be, her 
heart as well as her conscience smote her for the 
second fib which, in the course of five minutes, 
she had told. 
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Infinitely, on all accounts, to her relief) Miss 
Bainbridge showed no indisposition whatever to 
being beguiled into amusing herself. 

*' I am not one of those," she said, stirring her 
tea con amore^ *'who object to innocent plea- 
sures. A few friends in a garden, even if they 
do play at a modern game sometimes, are pro- 
bably safe from mischief; but a ball 1" And 

then, words being apparently too weak to ex- 
press the extent of her reprobation, she broke 
off abruptly, to end in pantomime the anathema 
which she had thus auspiciously commenced^ 

•* A ball I" repeated Conrad, wickedly. " Why, 
surely you see no harm in a quadrille 1" 

'* Perhaps not — though that's as it may be ; 
but to look on at a waltz — to see men and 
women squeezed up against each other's chests! 
Well, I need not go on, but I do hope never to 
be called upon to see such a sight as that 
again." 

The roar of laughter with which this speech 
was greeted by Conrad Temple might have been 
heard (and the below-stairs of Temple Court 
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was no short distance away) in the servants' 
hall ; and before the echoes of that nproarions 
merriment had half died away, Reginald, with 
the slow, cantions step peculiar to the blind, 
entered the room, and at once put the general 
question of— 

"What is the joker 

For a moment there was silence ; and then 
Mrs. Temple, who, though slow enough as a 
rule, was usually, when it became in any way a 
question of her youngest bom, ready enough of 
speech, answered that it was only some non-^ 
sense of Conrad's, and that, for her part, she 
saw no fan whatever in the jest which had 
excited such a burst of intemperate laughter. 

Miss Bainbridge both looked and felt ag* 
grieved by this summary dismissal of the sub- 
ject. It was one which, for her, was not with- 
out its charm. Moreover, she had begun to 
suspect herself of having been amusing, and was 
annoyed at being defrauded of the kudos which 
was rightly her due. 

After breakfast, and when the two women 
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were left for an hour or so tSte-h-tete^ Miss Baio- 
bridge contrived to win — by her evidently high 
appreciation of Regy — much favour from her 
hostess. 

"He looks so good and clever," she said; 
" and the expression of his face is quite wonder- 
fully resigned and patient. When one thinks 
what a blessing sight is — the greatest blessing 
of daily life, perhaps — ^it seems almost like a 
miracle that he can appear to care so little for 
its loss." 

The ready tears, as she listened, rose to Mrs. 
Temple's eyes, but she strove, and not in vain, 
to repress all outward signs of emotion. The 
pleasure which talking over her boy's merits 
with one who, to her surprise, appeared capable 
of comprehending them, was very great; but the 
unusual treat would, she felt instinctively con- 
vinced, be — were the irksome task of sympathy 
with her sorrows to devolve upon the autocrat 
of Gloucester Place — brought to an abrupt con- 
clusion. It was, therefore, with a composure 
which surprised herself, that she said, 
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" Reginald's is a singularly nnselfish nature, 
and he, I am sure, imagines, poor dear fellow, 
that bis cheerful counteuance can deceive me 
into the belief that he is bappy. He has prac- 
tised the pious fraud, as Lolo Ripley calls it, so 
long that his performance is, as you say, simply 
perfect." 

She bent ber bead, as she concluded this 
little speech, low over the piece of " company " 
needlework which she bad taken up, and de- 
voatly hoped that the trembling of her voice 
had escaped the notice of her companion ; which 
fortunately proved to be the case, for Miss 
Bainbiidge, as though the subject were one of 
every-day interest, continued her queries thus : 

" I suppose you have by this time given up 
all hope of his ever being better 1" 

"All," replied the poor mother, who had by 
this time schooled her voice to answer firmly — 
"that is to say, all, if Regy continues in his 
present mind about the second operation, which 
we have not quite ceased to talk and think 
about." 
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** But if the first proved, as I have heard was 
the case, such a total failure 1" 

*^ It was not altogether what can be called a 
failure; on the contrary, at first there was 
every promise of its being thoroughly success- 
fuL For more than four-and-twenty hours he 
could see — could distinguish objects, and once 
more, after long years of darkness, could look 
—his chiefest joy, he told me, upon his mother's 
face." 

Miss Bainbridge, albeit as much moved by 
this narration as it was in her nature to be, 
could only find it in her to say, piously, that 
she hoped her relations had not omitted to oSer 
thanksgivings in church for the mercy which 
had been vouchsafed to them. 

" We had not time for anything of that kind," 
Mrs. Temple answered simply, " for before the 
sun came round again, inflammation had set in, 
and our joy was turned into bitter anxiety and 
mourning. You should have seen with what 
angelic fortitude Regy bore both the cruel pain, 
and a disappointment which wrung tears from 
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even thoughtless Conrad's eyes. ' I am only 
where I was before, mammy,' he aaid, so gently, 
and with that sad, beautiful smile of his, which 
it Bometimes almost breaks my heart to see. 
But he was wi'ong in saying that after that 
dreadful time oiattere stood with us as they 
had done before, for we had hope to cheer us 
tiien, whereas But what ie the use of talk- 
ing about it t We are told that ' whom the 
Lord loveth He chasteneth,' and I suppose that 
in this assurance, we ought, if our minds were 
properly regulated, to find comfort." 

" Of course you ought," responded Miss 
Baiulddge, as she ftirtively wiped what looked 
very like a tear from her dim grey eye. " It 
ia a provoking of Providence to disregard its 
warnings ; at the same time, we are not told 
that it is our duty to neglect any legitimate 
means for the removal of our burdens, which 
may present themselves. Just now, for in- 
stance, you talked of a second operation, and 
of Reginald's objection to aubmit to it. How 
is this 1 I should have thought he had more 
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courage — a greater amount of energy " 

"He has plenty of both," broke in Mrs, 
Temple ; " but this is a case in which bravery 
and spirit would be, I fear, equally thrown 

away. All the best oculists, B ^ C , 

and D , agree in the opinion that, in the 

event of the operation being performed, the 
chances are nine hundred and ninety-nine to 
one agaiast the sight being recovered ; whilst 
the attempt would probably, by inducing in- 
flammation, certainly cause my poor boy to lose 
that which he intensely prizes, namely, the 
faculty which he still possesses of knowing 
whether he is in darkness or in light. On the 
whole, I think that Regy is right in deciding 
that he will try no more experiments." 

Miss Bainbridge shook her head warningly. 
" I am afraid," she said, " that neither you 
nor he have a true and saving faith in the effi- 
cacy of prayer. If I were to tell you some of 
my experiences," she was continuing, when the 
entrance of Richard Temple effectually damped 
her zeal. If she had not rashly promised to 
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joiu the " gathering together of the froward," 
which was so shortly to take place, the worthy 
lady might have proved herself more eqaal to 
the occaBion ; as matters stood, however, she 
found nothing more interesting to say than — 

"1 snppoBe it will soon he time to go 7" 

*' In ten minutes," Mr. Temple, after looking 
at bis watch, said ; " and Td just aa soon yon 
didn't keep the horses waiting, Gertrude, for the 
chestnnt has a cold ; and if the visit had not 
been a very important one, I should not have 
had him out to-day at all." "* 

" Now I wonder what be means by the visit 
being an important one, " Miss Bainbridge, 
as she went upstairs to make ready, asked 
herself 

She lived a good deal out of tiie world, and 
had yet to leam not only that the girl whom 
Mrs. Temple had spoken of aa " Lolo " was one 
of the most desirable heiresses in it, but that 
the croquet-party to which she herself was 
bound was given in honour of, and for the 
pleasure of that notable young person. 
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" I don't see what business I have to be gad- 
ding about," was the spinster's deprecatory 
speech, as she seated herself in the char^ 
banc. **I could not think, however, of keeping 
any one at home for me ; and it is as good a 
way of seeing the country as any other." 

And with this salvo to her conscience, the old 
lady was driven slowly away (the Temple 
Court steed being as below par as everything 
else in the establishment) to Holly Combe. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

T AURA RIPLEY could not, as even her warm 
-" admirers, of whom she had many, must 
have agreed, be called a handsome girl. Her 
personal recommendations consisted of a glori- 
ous figure, which she carried well, a lovely 
fair complexion, a profusion of light brown 
shining hair, and exquisite hands and feet. 
Her eyes might have been more than intelligent, 
had their lashes not been inclined to flaxen ; her 
mouth would certainly, had her teeth been even, 
not have been deficient in attraction ; whilst, as 
to her nose, all that can be said in its favour is, 
that it seemed to suit the bright, intelligent face 
to which it belonged. 
In childhood and early youth Laura Ripley 
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had possessed great educational advantages. 
Her father, a gentleman of small independent 
means, but largely cultivated brain, had esteemed 
it a privilege to expand the mind and direct the 
studies of his only child. Under his tuition, the 
girl grew up to be what many sticklers for the 
observance of conventional rules pronounced to 
be "peculiar." With a love which almost 
amounted to adoration for the parent who, 
dying when she was barely sixteen, had left his 
work in a very unfinished state, Laura, in 
striving to- carry out that parent's wishes and 
intentions, and in too closely imitating, to the 
best of her ability, his opinions, his mode of 
speech, and his independence of thought and 
feeling, produced, as I feel called upon reluct- 
antly to confess, a not entirely satisfactory 
result. 

Her sudden and unexpected accession to 
wealth rather tended to increase than to di- 
minish the " singularities," as they were termed, 
of Miss Ripley's character and demeanour. She 
was not in the slightest degree thrown oflF her 
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mental balance by the rapid turn of Fortune's 
wheel, which might well have rendered giddy, 
wiser and more experienced heads than hers ; 
but, whilst still retaining her taste for pure and 
simple pleasures, and although remarkable — 
even as she had been in the days of her 
obscurity — for a total absence in her manner of 
all conventional affectations, yet, that Lolo was 
just a trifle changed, it was hardly possible to 
deny. Ever firmly convinced (from the simple 
fact that they had been her father's) of the just- 
ness and wisdom of her own views and opinions, 
Laura had grown to be of late somewhat less 
tolerant than heretofore of what she denomi- 
nated the mistakes and prejudices of others. 
Finally, the task — never an easy one — of con- 
vincing Miss Lolo that she was in the wrong, 
had become far more difficult since those who 
were ready to enter the lists against her had 
sensibly decreased in numbers. 

The Croquet Club Week, as it was called, had 
for years been the gayest few days of the 
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Summer season in the Division of Westhampton- 
shire in which West Leigh was situated. It was 
then that " matches" and " return" ditto came 
off; then that one half of the county was pitted 
(at the fashionable game) against the other 
half; then (amongst other reasons why the fame 
of the celebrated ** Croquet Week" should have 
spread far and wide) that the " grey minstrels" 
men, popular, musical, witty, and eke wise in 
their generation, lived at free quarters under the 
roofs of County Magnates ; then that quadrille 
bands were sent down from " town ;" and then 
that, whilst the "Low Church" amongst the 
parsons took lance in rest against those who 
lived in pleasure, the more tolerant and popular 
of the Ritualists and Anglicans looked on with 
eyes of toleration at the innocent amusemeuts 
of their neighbours. 

One of these Reverend gentlemen — a priest 
after the order of Martyr Maconochie — was a 
frequent guest at the Combe. His name was 
Cuthbert, and he was one of the three Curates 
whom the Rector of West Leigh found it neces- 
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sary, owing to the large extent of his parish, to 
keep. These young gentlemen, whose ages 
varied from twenty-four to twenty-eight years, 
were, in common with their middle-aged chief, 
strongly suspected, by the virulently opposing 
party in the Church, of dangerous leanings to- 
wards Rome. I am not aware that there exist- 
ed in reality much solid foundation for this 
prevalent idea. Within the walls of •' St. Dun- 
stan's," the light was, it is true, in more respects 
than one, somewhat dimly religious. People saw 
through a glass, darkly, and the portions of the 
Bible appointed to be read were gabbled over 
so rapidly that they seemed as if gone through 
under protest ; whilst,' at his own expense (irre- 
fragable proof of heartfelt zeal). Dr. Baring, 
a single man, possessed of private means, had 
adorned the Church with such a quantity of 
papistical stained glass that Books of Common 
Prayer became, save in instances where they were 
printed in the largest type, articles of far more 
show than use. 
As I before said, the Reverend Cuthbert was 
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a frequent sharer in the hospitalities of Holly 
Combe. He was a gentlemanlike young man, 
wore buckles in his shoes, and did not, for his 
beard was a handsome one, deny himself the 
gratification of wearing it. When I add that, 
in the early Spring, when lilies of the valley 
were selling almost a poid d^or^ Mr. Cuthbert was 
once seen at a Holly Combe dinner-party with a 
bouquet of the costly blossoms in his button- 
hole, I think it will be admitted that from the 
sin of clerical coxcombry the young Divine does 
not altogether stand excused. 

"I never saw anything so wickedly extra- 
vagant," Lolo, who usually spoke her mind, 
remarked on that occasion to him ; " surely a 
bunch of primroses would have done as well, 
and you can have any quantity of them for 
nothing." 

Laura Ripley possessed a keen sense of the 
ridiculous, and when the robust young Curate, 
after sententiously explaining to her that the 
lily, being the emblem of purity, was the only 
flower suited to the cloth he wore, proceeded to 
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express, in a maimer more than sufficiently sug- 
gestive, his gratification at the kindly interest 
manifested, through her friendly advice, by Miss 
Bipley, in his proceedings, the heiress made but 
a feeble effort to conceal the amusement which 
she felt. 

^^ He is such fun," she said afterwards to Sir 
Miles, ^ with his lilies, his shoe^buckles, and his 
love-makiag I But his voice is exquisite, and I 
rather like the way that he twirls his moustache 
as he walks up the pulpit stairs." 

Sir Miles, who was one of the best, as well 
as one of the most tender-hearted of his sex, 
warned her to mind what she was about, and be 
careful not to play with edged tools ; but Lolo 
only laughed at his counsels, saying, in her odd 
way, that if Mr. Cuthbert were a " tool" at all, 
he certainly was not an edged one, for that a 
duller young man, albeit he did sing ^ Jerusalem 
the Golden" so gloriously, did not, in her opinion, 
exist. 

But, secure as Laura herself felt against the 
fascinations of the West Leigh Curate, the con- 
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viction of her iudemnity from her sex's lot was 
by DO means general. 

"A parson has always, when women are con- 
cerned, more or less a jpwK," was the opinion of 
not a few of those who were cognizant of the 
fact that the broad-shouldered and far from 
plain-featured young deacon, who sang like an 
angel, and advocated the duty of confession, 
spent half his time at the Combe, singing duets 
with Miss Ripley, and talking over with that 
charitable lady the respective exigencies of the 
Rector's poorer parishioners. 

Amongst those (but then he knew very little 
about women's fancies and proclivities) who 
watched with alarm the qttaai domestication at 
the Combe of this, in reality, far from dangerous 
young man, was Richard Temple. It was in 
vain that his wife avowed her belief that the 
species of tame cat footing which the Curate 
had contrived to establish for himself at the 
Graftons', was little likely to lead either to love 
or marriage; the anxious man refused to be 
talked out of his conviction that opportunity is 
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everything, and that where there is a way the 
will is tolerably certain to follow. 

Lady Grafton, a tall, gaunt woman, with a 
careworn and unsettled expression of counte- 
nance, stood near the entrance of what was 
called at Holly Combe the " saloon," and greet- 
ed, not (as was noticed by more than one) with 
much warmth of welcome, the advent of her 
guests. Those who had been bidden to the 
garden-party did not remain longer than was 
needful in that ungenial presence. With sun- 
light and laughter, and the delight of cheerful 
voices to be found on the broad terrace walk 
outside, what wonder that even the elders did 
little more than pass through the reception- 
rooms on their way into the fresh early Autumn 
air, where, on the sloping lawn, flitting to and 
fro amongst gorgeous flower-beds, Laura Rip- 
ley, pertinaciously followed by a stalwart 
figure in High Church uniform, whom Richard 
Temple was in the habit of designating by the 
name of Miss Ripley's Shadow, was everywhere, 
in her pretty half-mourning costume, visible. 
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" How good of you to come 1" exclaimed a 
silVery sounding voice, the owner of which was 
holding Mrs. Temple's hand in hers. " And how 
more than good of Mr. Reginald 1 And now," 
Miss Ripley, talking in her pretty, authoritative 
way, as she placed her hand lightly on the 
blind man's arm, said, *' I am going to ask you 
to be my escort for a little while — just the time 
it will take for your mother to go about saying 
" How d'ye do's " to the many friends who will 
be so glad to see her out of her shell again. 
You are both such terrible hermits," she con- 
tinued, as, having linked her arm in that of 
Reginald, she led him away from where the 
well-dressed crowd was densest and most chat- 
tering, to a shrubbery walk, where only a few 
had as yet sought shade and quiet, — " such in- 
veterate keepers-at-home, that we ought to 
be quite proud of having enticed you here to- 
day." 

" You are very good," Reginald said in an- 
swer ; " and I ought to take all the blame to 
myself for our seeming churlishness. My 
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mother is always trying to do battle against 
my creed, that a blind man must, in society, be 
necessarily a bore. A bore — nay, please to hear 
me out," he continued, and in his playful tones 
there was a shade of sadness which checked the 
smile that was almost ever present on Lolo's 
full red lips — " a bore in the first place, because 
every one (fi*om the very kindest motives, I 
know full well) seems to think it absolutely 
necessary to amuse the unlucky being who 
cannot, they imagine, do anything to amuse 
himself; and, in the next place," continued 
Regy> after a pause, during which Laura 
showed no inclination to interrupt him, '^for 
the reason that there are but few every-day 
topics which are supposed likely to be interest- 
ing to 146." 

" As for instance ?" asked Lolo, who experi- 
enced a certain curiosity mingling with the 
deep interest and pity with which the man on 
whose arm she leant so lightly, inspired her ; for 
the thoughts of the blind appear, to those who 
see, to lie so deep as to be well-nigh fathomless 
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by any mental plummet that can be lowered 
into the still abyss of their hearts. There are 
no " windows of the soul" to betray the passing 
emotions of those who sit in darkness, and to 
whom the night and the day are well-nigh both 
alike. 

"As, for instance?" Laura, in a low voice had 
asked, and was answered with a pleasant laugh 
by her companion. 

" Why, everything that is pleasant to the eye. 
That which is good for food, however, I have 
noticed to be a very favourite subject to descant 
upon. We are told, you know," he smilingly 
added, "that the absence of one sense brightens 
up the rest, and, if that be so, I ought to be a 
first-rate judge of the noble art of cookery." 

As he finished speaking they came again 
within view of the gay scene which they had a 
few minutes before quitted, and Laura, gazing 
with admiring eyes at the prettily-mingled spec- 
tacle of man and nature's works, exclaimed 
thoughtlessly, 

" How glad I am that we have such a clear. 
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bright day 1 Everything and everybody looks 
so well. The scarlets, and the yellows, and the 
purples of the flower-beds 1 And the ladies' 
dresses! Some of them are quite lovely. I 
wish you could see Miss Clavering's all blue, 
with golden hair — a walking myosotis 1 But I 
forgot — I am so sorry. What a stupid creature I 
am r 

" Stupid 1" he repeated, feelingly. "Why, 
you are like my mother, bringing pictures be- 
fore me of which otherwise I could form no 
idea. Guy isn't half a bad hand either, for a 
man, at that sort of painting. And it is such a 
great thing to lia'ce seen 1 I never feel that I 
am half thankful enough for that especial 
mercy." 

And Reginald, almost unconsciously, as it 
seemed to Laura, and a little to that not 
very devout young lady's consternation, raised 
his hat, as he said the last words, a few inches 
above his soft brown curls. 

She was glad to change the subject of conver- 
sation by wondering aloud that the Guy who 
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was 80 good at description bad not come with 
the rest of his &mily in the cliar-drbanc to the 
Combe. 

" Mrs. Temple said that he set off to walk the 
short way by the Lees Farm, and if so," she 
added, laughing, '^ it is impossible to say when 
he will turn up. It is surprising to how many 
places that road is supposed to be the shortest. 
I accuse even Mrs. Cuthbert of But," break- 
ing off sujldenly from a subject which had called 
— ^fortunately unnoticed by her — ^a flush into 
Regy's pallid cheek — she exclaimed, "there is 
Colonel Temple. I wonder whether he, too, has 
discovered that the prettiest girl in all West- 
hamptonshire is Lizzie of the Lees ?" 

Laura Bipley, bright as she seemed that day, 
a very walking sunbeam among Lady Grafton's 
guests, was far from feeling the light-hearted 
creature which to lookers-on she appeared to be. 
It was nearly a fortnight since this party — ^in- 
tended, as she well knew, chiefly for the purpose 
of giving her pleasure— was proposed and plan- 
ned. At that time, albeit she had arrived at the 
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ripe age of twenty-three, it would hav6 been 
diiBcult for any girl, while preparing for her 
first ball, to have entered more thoroughly than 
did Lolo into the spirit of the projected diver- 
sion. A year and nine months had now elapsed 
since her mother's death, and deep and sincere 
as had been Laura's grief for that irreparable 
loss, she had more than begun to feel that it 
was fiill time the real business of her life should 
be actively begun. That business — seeing that 
Lolo was one of the last young persons in ex- 
istence to feel, even for a passing instant, that 
it is good for a woman to be alone — was 
neither more nor less than to choose for herself 
a mate. Fortunately — or, perhaps, under the 
peculiar circumstances of the case, I should 
rather say wnfortunately — ^Miss Laura was, by 
her unbounded faith in her own powers of dis- 
crimination, in a great degree preserved from 
that terrible stumbling-block in the way of a rich 
single woman's happiness,^ id esty her suspicion of 
the disinterested nature of her admirer's motives. 
According to Lolo's fixed belief, there was no 
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millstone, however hard, the millstone of a 
practical man of the world's cold, selfish heart 
not excepted, into which she, with that won- 
drous lens of hers, was not privileged to look. 

" What fan it will be 1" she sometimes said to 
Lady Grafton, " seeing through all the schemes 
of the fortune-hunters, and leading them on, 
just the tiniest bit in life, to commit themselves. 
" Now, dear Lady Grafton, don't you think that 
it would quite serve them right !" 

Lady Grafton, a quiet, reserved woman, who 
did not often commit herself to an opinion, 
answered that perhaps it might. ** Only, my 
dear," she added, sapiently, " you really ought 
to be quite sure what you are about. It does 
not do to make enemies of men ; when their 
vanity is hurt, they can be very spitefal— very 
spiteful, indeed !" And she shook her head as 
gravely over her tapestry-work as if it (the 
head) had been fall of something too valuable 
to be lightly moved and handled. 

When the Graftons, with Laura Ripley, as the 
inmate of their home, returned, after an absence 
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of nearly two years, to Holly Combe, it was with 
the intention of spending there theentire Autumn, 
and, perhaps, a portion of the Winter months. 
The habit of roaming — one which had originated 
in the advisability of diverting Lady Grafton's 
mind from inordinately dwelling on the curse 
of barrenness under which she groaned — had 
become a fixed one with this worthy pair. Of 
the two, however, she was, certainly, the more 
restless ; so much so, indeed, that before they 
had been a fortnight at Holly Combe, Sir Miles 
confided to Laura his doubts whether he would 
be able to persiiade her ladyship to remain till 
October at the Combe. They were returning 
home from a long ride, during the chief portion 
of which Conrad Temple had borne them com- 
pany. He had left them at the Lodge gates of 
the Combe, and as, after raising his hat from his 
dark, waving hair, he rode rapidly away in the 
Autumn twilight towards Temple Court, Laura 
said to herself — not precisely in these words, 
but the sentiment is the same — that never be- 
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fore had she seen so gallant or so gay .a gentle- 
man. Fortunately for Conrad, she not being, 
excepting in a very vague and unconclusive man- 
ner, cognizant of the condition of Mr, Temple's 
affairs (and the fact of Colonel Conrad being 
heir-entail to his father's lands not having been 
hid under a bushel), was little likely to sus- 
pect, especially as the Guardsman had not been 
especially demonstrative in his attentions to the 
heiress — ^that he was one of the pretendants to her 
hand. 

But, although this idea had not entered her 
head (and partly, perhaps, for the reason that it 
had not so entered), Laura Ripley had looked 
forward with no little satisfaction to the fre- 
quent companionship of Colonel Temple during 
her Autumn sojourn at Holly Combe. She had 
not forgotten that in the days when she was 
nobody, he, that tall, graceful, admired-by-the-' 
ladies man, had thought her worthy to be 
danced and flirted with ; and that he had 
thought so would probably (as Conrad was well 
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aware) be remembered gratefully by the heir- 
ess. That he was good-looking, too, rode and 
shot well, and was, moreover, adjudged to be 
well-nigh the best dancer in London, were also 
points in his favour; and although the most 
that could be said of his mental qualifications 
was that he was no fool, why that^ consider- 
ing his social status and physical advantages, 
was fully as much as could reasonably be ex- 
pected. 

" Yes, I don't feel at all sure about Milady," 
Sir Miles said, "and I'm sorry for it. We're 
getting rather too old to be always gadding 
about— at least, 1 feel it so. There is no surer 
proof of growing old than the laziness which, 
after forty, is so almost certain to creep over a 
man, and make him feel that, all things con- 
sidered, there is no place like home." 

" And when the home is such a beautiful one 
as Holly Oombe, I am sure the feeling ought to 
be indulged in," Laura said. " Was there ever," 
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she added, " anything more delicious in its way 
than this lime-tree avenue? The branches 
almost meeting over our heads, and the turf so 
springy under the horses' feet. Oh, Sir Miles, 

I am very sorry about Lady G . I did 

think—" 

*' That she would have given us a little rest 
this time. Well, so, to tell you the truth, did 
I ; and it was very pleasant to think of spend- 
ing a few months quietly here. But thomme 
propose^ &c. ; and we shall have, I fear, to make 
the -best of it, and wander away again in search 
of change which I, for one, am tired o^ and of 
novelty which has long ago lost its charm." 

They were at the lofty entrance-door of 
Holly Combe by the time that Sir Miles, in 
what Laura felt was rather a worried tone, had 
concluded these remarks ; and the heiress, more 
troubled, perhaps, and out of spirits than the 
occasion seemed to justify, ran upstairs to 
dress. 

This conversation occurred on the day but 
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one previous to that which had been fixed for 
the garden-party; and, during the intervening 
period, Laura, moved thereto probably by her 
own fear of having, so soon after her arrival, to 
leave Holly Combe, began, after what was in 
her case quite an unprecedented fashion, to 
scrutinizingly watch poor Lady Grafton's looks, 
words, and manner. That thefe was in them 
a something sufficiently peculiar, to stir the girl 
to a proceeding so unusual, there could be little 
doubt; although what that something was 
which filled her — strong-nerved young person 
albeit she was — ^with a vague, yet terrible un- 
easiness, Laura ,would have found it hard to 
say. 

As the hour for the arrival of the guests 
who had been bidden to the al fresco party 
approached, the conviction which had been 
gaining ground in Laura's mind that there was 
" something odd " about her friend, greatly in- 
creased in strength. To such an extent, indeed, 
did she feel convinced that a crisis of some kind 
was near at hand, that eagerly, and with keen 
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anticipations of pleasure as she had looked for- 
ward to the hour which was now so near at 
hand, the relief to her mind, had a tremendous 
and lengthened thunderstorm, or any other 
equally efficient cause, put a summary stop to 
the expected gala, would have been very 
great. 

And yet, had this been so, her gain would 
have been but problematical. She had already, 
for many consecutive hours, experienced the 
wretchedness of suffering, with none to share 
her doubts and fears, the burden of her perhaps 
silly, and, after all, groundless anxiety ; and 
left alone once more with the restless woman, 
whose eyes — to Laura's thinking — ^had grown so 
fearfully unsettled, and her manner so much at 
variance with its customary quietude, how could 
she have endured the ever-increasing nervous- 
ness which this state of things engendered? 
To even hint to Su: Miles, or to any other 
living being in that large, stately house, her 
fears that the intellects of its mistress were 
on the verge of becoming unsettled, and that 
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the necessity of strictly mounting guard 
over her actions must therefore be obvious, 
was an act the performance of which it re- 
quired more moral courage than Laura pos- 
sessed. She was no blood relation, it must 
be remembered, to the kind-hearted pair who 
had done their utmost to make her forget that 
she -was an orphan ; and to be the first to make 
this terrible discovery, the first to hint a sus- 
picion which might very possibly prove to have 
been solely the growth of her own unsettled 
condition of nerves, would, she felt, be a poor 
return for all the affection aud kindness which 
had been lavished upon her. So, wondering 
greatly the while that neither Sir Miles 
(whose perceptions were not usually obtuse) 
nor Lady Grafton's own maid, who had lived 
ten years in her service, and was " attached," 
as the phrase goes, to the family, should betray 
any signs of the uneasiness which she found it 
impossible to master, Lolo donned her pretty 
half-mourning dress — a dress of some delicate 
pale violet-hued fabric, slightly tempered with 
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black, and made up her mind to enjoy — as well 
as the circumstanceB of the case admitted — the 
pleasures which were within her reach. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

" TTOW nice your brother is, and so bright 
-■-*■ and cheerftil ! He makes one feel quite 
ashamed of being so often cross and discontent- 
ed about nothing. I declare, whenever I feel 
inclined to think myself ill-used and put upon 
by Providence, I shall remember Reginald Tem- 
ple, and put dust and ashes on my repentant 
head." 

Colonel Temple seemed infinitely amused, as 
Laura Ripley, th6 petted heiress, looking frankly 
up into his face, uttered these contrite words. 

** You look so like the character," he said, 
" and humble pie would be so certaiti to agree 
with you. As for dear old Regy, I grant you 
that he is wonderful — so thoroughly good and 
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resigned, and all that, yon know. But" — 
musingly, whilst pausing in their stroll, he 
stood for a moment gazing with apparent in- 
terest at the croquet-players, who were pre- 
paring to make their game upon the closely- 
shaven lawn — " on the whole, setting him, of 
course, aside, I am not quite sure that I like 
those I care for to be perfect. Faultless crea- 
tures, especially if they chance to be women, 
are monstrosities which rather give me a chill. 
Do you never feel anything of that kind when 
you happen to fall in with people who are very 
good indeed ?" 

Miss Ripley laughed lightly as she answered 
the question in the negative. 

*' At least/' she went on, correcting herself, 
and blushing beautifully under her coquettish 
hat — " at least, I am sure I like my own friends 
— my female friends, I mean — to be good. I 
could not trust them if they were not." 

" And us — men, that is to say — do you ever 
pay them the compliment of—" 

" Considering whether they are worth caring 
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for? Well, yes. In your brother Reginald's 
case, for instance ; but then he is an exception, 
and it seems almost like profanation to mix him 
up with common, every-day people." 

" Such as I am, eh ?" 

She was silent for a moment, not being pre- 
pared (for the barometer of her spirits was not 
at its usual height that day) with a " chaflGing " 
reply ; so Conrad, walking slowly by her side 
along a path which bordered the croquet- 
ground, continued, in a slightly sarcastic tone, 

" I wonder how long you will be able to en- 
dure the every-dayness and essentially common 
nature of the people here ? There is not much 
harm in us ^" 

" Us 1 Now, Colonel Temple, that I do call 
mock humility. What would you have said if 
anyone else had ventured to describe you as a 
person in whom there is not much harm ?" 

"I should have regretted having made a false 
impression, that is all," he answered. "You 
will allow me to hope, though" — and as he 
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spoke, their laughing eyes met — " that by you, 
at least, Miss Ripley, I have not been so mis- 
understood." 

" I shall be very sorry," were the next words 
she said, " to leave Holly Combe. It is quite a 
place to grow fond ofy and the neighbours — 
those 1 have seen anything of, at least — do not 
seem too alarmingly good. I am using the 
word, I beg leave to say, in your sense now, as 
synonymous with disagreeable. I never, be- 
sides, was in any part of the world before where 
there were so many delightful rides, so much 
open downs ; and then the turf by the roadside 
for miles together under the trees I Ah 1 I 
shall be grieved— quite childishly sorry, when 
we have, as Sir Miles says, to wander away 
again in search of change." 

" Wander away ! — cleave Holly Combe 1" Colo- 
nel Temple, in a tone of dismay, which (the 
wish of the auditress being father to the 
thought) might well pass for one of regret, 
repeated. " Why, it seems but yesterday that 
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you arrived. How well I remember it ! I was 
at the fltation, waiting for Guy ?" 

" In your dog-cart ?" 

" In my dog-cart, as you say. How flattered 
I feel by your remembering it I" 

"Oh, I recollect most things of that kind. 
You were driving a dun horse, with a silver mane 
and tail, and I thought him remarkably ugly. 
You mustn't be affronted ; I am no judge what- 
ever of a horse, only I dislike anything con- 
spicuous." 

Conrad laughed. 

" Well, he wouldn't exactly do for the park, I 
must own ; but he's as good a bit of stuff as — 
I'm sorry, though. Miss Ripley that you don't 
care for horses. I shouldn't have thought it, 
for you ride so well." 

" Begging your pardon, I never said that I 
don't care for horses. My only remark on the 
matter was that I am no great judge of their 
merits. But you were talking of our arrival 
here." 

" Ah, yes I — what a fuss people were in to see 
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you 1 There had been nothing talked of, for I 
don't know how long before you came, but Miss 
Ripley." 

" Or rather Miss Ripley's money-bags 1" 
broke in Lolo, so bitterly that Conrad looked at 
her, with surprise at first, and then — for the 
flushed cheeks had made the dark eyes wonder- 
fully bright — ^with admiration too. " Years ago, 
when I was a portionless young lady, it was 
little enough that this neighbourhood, or any 
other, would have troubled themselves about my 
advent ! I don't blame the people," she added, 
more quietly, for indeed she felt rather ashamed 
of this sudden outburst — "I don't blame them, 
either for their non-appreciation of me then, or 
for the love of filthy lucre which makes them 
so curious about me now ; but if anyone thinks 
that I have forgotten — " and she tapped the 
ground (the while she set her white teeth firm- 
ly together) with the toe of a bottine which 
Colonel Temple, a connoisseur in such matters, 
could not help noticing was almost — taking the 
lady's height into consideration — Cinderella-like 
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in its proportions — "if anyone thinks I have for- 
gotten ^" And here she stopped abruptly, 

with a quivering lip, and something very like 
moisture in the dark eyes which had so lately 
flashed with such an angry light. 

They were partly hidden from observation 
now, for a thick hedge of clipped bay-trees was 
between them and the more crowded portion of 
the grounds, and Conrad, as he, almost for the 
first time, perceived that there was some beauty 
in Miss Ripley's face, perfectly remembered — 
although the young lady did not probably give 
him credit for possessing a memory so retentive, 
— the circumstance to which, when the sugges- 
tive words, " if anyone thinks I have forgotten I" 
escaped her lips, she had alluded. 

In those days she was, as I have said, a 
portionless young person, not more than mode- 
rately good-looking, and very willing to be 
danced and flirted with. Amongst those who 
— some three years previously (when Laura 
Ripley was staying with her mother at Holly 
Combe) — took advantage of this not uncommon 
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propensity, was a certain Captain Cartwright, 
an officer more distinguished for his good looks 
than for any other more valuable quality, the 
dep6t of whose regiment was at that time 
quartered at Westhampton. During the six 
weeks which preceded a famous yearly Regatta 
Ball, at which all the county, as well as many 
pleasure-seekers from other parts of the land, 
were wont to be present, Captain Cartwright 
had singled out Miss Kipley as the object of his 
marked attentions. He was, as I have said, a 
handsome individual, and if he were, as the bet- 
ter style of men averred, a ** snob," either Miss 
Laura's experience of the nobler sex was not 
extensive enough for her to perceive that so it 
was, or Captain Cartwright's line of snobbish- 
ness was not of the kind that is liable to be de- 
tected in a ball-room or at a drum, l^o her "he 
might be " (and, I conclude, was) " gentleness ;'* 
for this girl of nineteen, whose knowledge of 
men and manners had been chiefly acquired in 
the dull county town on the outskirts of which, 
in a small but pretty cottage, her mother's 
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widowhood was passed, received with infinite 
satisfaction the attentions of the gallant Cap- 
tain, regarding whom and herself, reports, 
savouring sometimes of matrimony, but more 
frequently of the very common conviction that 
Captain Cartwright was " making a fool of that 
forward flirt Lolo Ripley," began to be bruited 
about. As is usual when a young woman is 
both envied and unprotected, evil tongues were 
terribly busy with poor Laura's name. The 
way in which Lady Grafton had taken Miss 
Ripley up (Lady Grafton, who was sb little 
at Holly Combe that, county magnate though 
she was, the worthy lady's conduct did not 
always escape animadversion) had raised up 
a host of enemies for the high-spirited girl, 
who, by her utter donH-careishness of manner, 
still further, not only increased the animosity 
of her foes, but gave a handle to those who, 
often perhaps more from a habit of chattering 
(the brimming over of the shallow brain-pan) 
than from actual malevolence, had begun to 
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whisper that it was quite time, supposing he 
ever really intended doing so, that Captain Cart- 
wright set about making Miss Lolo his wife. 

These reports and insinuations were at their 
height when the Westhampton Regatta Ball, 
of which Captain Temple was one of the 
stewards, took place. Now Conrad, although, 
as I before said, an admirable dancer, was nei- 
ther, as is the fashion of some few young men, 
ball mad, nor was a general devotion to the 
ladies a marked trait in his character. " Jolly 
girls," and those who had no nonsense about 
them, were, as a rule, those whom he most 
affected. Nevertheless, Captain Temple was 
dubbed " fine," and admired accordingly. 

For some unexplained cause, one which pro- 
bably is not worth the trouble of inquiring into, 
Conrad Temple, steward ajbeit he was, did not 
make his appearance in the ball-room till after 
one o'clock in the morning, at which time the 
fun, save in the case of one neglected girl, who, 
partnerless, and ^'a mark" (as she sat mute and 
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rnotionless against the wall) "for scorn to point 
its slow unmoving finger at," was growing fast 
and furious. The most distinguished-looking 
man, as almost all the women agreed, in the 
room, had not been five minutes in that atmo- 
sphere redolent of stale perfumes, faded flowers, 
and a general lack of oxygen, when he was 
put, by more than one lady of his acquaintance, 
au fait of a new and highly interesting phase in 
Miss Ripley's love affair. She had been dHaissee^ 
and that in a most conspicuous and mortifying 
manner, so said these fair informants, by Cap- 
tain Cartwright, that gallant officer having 
*' never once, after all that had passed, even 
asked her to dance!" 

" And, you know," Miss Lucy Thelwall, the 
Honourable daughter of Viscount Brigstock, 
said, " that poor Lady Grafton, having one of 
her headaches, could not chaperon Miss Ripley, 
so she came — dreadiuUy flat, must it not have 
been for her ? — with Mrs. Lawrence and her 
party. Of course, with such a set about her, 
nobody nice has asked her to dance — indeed. 
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now I come to think about it, I really believe 
that she has hardly moved from that place the 
whole evening. And she looks rather better 
than usual, too ; don't you think so ? It's quite 
a pity there should have been a quarrel. I feel 
so sorry for her, poor thing 1 Such a dull even- 
ing for her to pass, you know !" 

Captain Temple, the while he estimated them 
at their true value, listened with outward 
signs of appreciation to these outpourings of 
sympathy with the neglected girl. He waft 
but very slightly acquainted with Miss Ripley, 
whom he, however, thought rather a fine speci- 
men of her sex, and would probably have ad 
mired her more, had she not had the bad taste 
to be " spoony " on that " confounded snob," 
Cartwright. Of Miss Thelwall he had, on the 
contrary, the very poorest opinion. She was 
thirty-five, affected youthful ways, and betrayed, 
in evening costume, more of the bones with 
which Nature had endowed her than was alto- 
gether agreeable to the sight. She evidently 
also expected him to ask her to dance, a liberty 
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which he, being in a contradictory mood, 
resented by-to the exceeding surprise of all 
present — ^requesting the honour of Miss Ripley's 
hand for the next waltz. 

" He really did, mamma, and I thought it so 
good of him I" Lolo said, afterwards, whilst 
talking over the events of the evening with her 
mother. " I had a very dull early part of the 
evening" (it was thus that Lolo, who was a 
good, unselfish girl, spoke of what had been so 
very sore a heartache). " You see, nobody 
asked me at first, and I have often noticed that 
as a ball begins, so it goes on." 

" Le succ^s est le succes," said Mrs. Ripley, 
"and men are terribly afraid of committing 
themselves to an opinion 1 They like to know 
what the general voice on any subject is likely 
to be, before they venture to raise their own 
above a whisper." 

" Then, mother, you do think it was nice of 
him?" the girl said, coaxingly. "It was like 
taking another person's leavings, you see ; and 
no one quite likes doing that," added Lolo, 
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with rather a foolish little laugh ; for, in truth, 
she was begioning to feel a good deal ashamed 
of her temporary engagement to Captain Cart- 
wright — a feeling which, in a great measure, 
owed its birth to Captain Temple's vast supe- 
riority over the ci-devant object of her admira- 
tion. She said nothing (for Lolo was the kind 
of girl to take her punishment quietly) of the 
intended-to-be-evident slights, the drawing 
away, as it were, of their garments from con- 
taminating contact with hers, which she, with a 
terrible swelling of the heart, had been quick, 
in more than one or two instances, amongst the 
women present at the Regatta Ball, to notice. 
Very hard did she strive, poor child, knowing 
well that she had been talked about, and bitter- 
ly repenting the cause which she had thought- 
lessly given for such gossip, to bear a gallant 
front in the face of those who looked so merci- 
less ; and sorely did she regret the absence of 
her kind hostess, under the shelter of whose 
wing she truly felt they would not have dared 
to treat her so. The Lawrences were the 
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kindest people in the world, and Laura's stout, 
good-natured chaperon (who could have spared 
to ethereal Miss Thelwall considerably more than 
an ounce of human flesh, without being appa- 
rently the worse for it), was quite as sorry — 
bemoaning the misfortune, indeed, with rather 
unnecessary vehemence — that Miss Ripley should 
be having such a " bad time," as she could have 
been had the sufferer been a daughter of her 
own. A jolly, hospitable woman, but not in the 
slightest degree capable of helping her young 
charge out of a difficulty, such as the present 
one, for Mr. Lawrence was only Sir Miles's 
solicitor and trusted man of business — only a 
kind-hearted, honourable man, and the husband 
of as good and true a woman as ever reared a 
large family to be as respectable and right- 
minded as herself. But, as I said before, it 
required something more than this to get poor 
Lolo out of the deep water into which the 
current of public opinion, and the breath of her 
sister-women, were carrying her. It needed the 
powerful influence of a woman of the world, a 
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woman who might be ever so wicked, ever so 
vain^ and frivolous, provided always that she 
were rich, daring, and the fashion, to turn the 
tide, to check the cruel whispers, to bring back 
smiles on heartless faces, for the girl who was 
sinking alone, and under the shadow which it 
is, alas I so easy to raise (clouds are blown up 
with such fatal facility) over the head of a 
young and helpless girl. 

And, failing this support, it needed the 
chivalrous aid, as poor Lolo ever afterwards 
called it, of the young Guardsman, who, partly 
from good-nature — ^though he afterwards called 
it through his " confounded good-luck *' — came 
to the rescue, removed the ban, and brought 
back smiles to the girl's red lips, and brightness 
to her eye. She was wonderfully grateful — too 
grateful, perhaps (but then how true it is that 
when women won't be women's comforters, the 
afflicted ones must turn to men for consola- 
tion !) — too gratefiil, for, during a long conver- 
sation — ^for Conrad only danced twice that 
night, and those dances were both Lolo's — ^the 
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foolish, impulsive girl grew to be on such inti- 
mate terms with her handsome young Paladin, 
that she told him all about her silly flirtation 
with that " snob," Cartwright, winding up with 
the information, which was given with many 
blushes, that he had grown so dreadfully 
familiar and irapeitinent, that she had been 
obliged to tell him not to speak to her 
any more. 

" And he was so angry 1" Miss Ripley added, 
" actually quite rude and savage. But I am 
very glad, for I never wish, as long as I live, to 
see his face again." 

After this confidence, Lolo, who was a capi- 
tal partner, took another turn, to the tune of 
the Grand Duchess Waltz, with Captain Tem- 
ple, with whom, at three in the morning, she 
parted the best of friends. Indeed, so strong 
was the feeling of Kameradschaft between them, 
that on that very evening, whilst — the female '* 
portion of the guests having departed — some 
dozen or so of the more reckless spirits were 
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indulging in devilled grouse, and such like 
supper dishes, in the mess-room of the 112th, 
Captain Temple took occasion, chaffingly — ^for 
there is no word-weapon half so cutting as ridi- 
cule — to read his bite noire a lesson. The fact 
that he had done so was very long before it 
reached the ears of the lady in whose ser- 
vice the Guardsman had laid the lance of his 
tongue in rest ; but that the wound was a toler- 
ably severe one may be concluded from the cir- 
cumstance that very soon afterwards Captain 
Cartwright, infinitely to the satisfaction of the 
gentlemanly regiment to which he had pre- 
viously belonged, exchanged into one in India, 
there, probably, to boast of conquests which no 
one, save the rawest Ensigns, ever believed 
that the "jawing" Captain had been able to 
achieve. 
But it is time — having already wasted more 
** space on this retrospective episode than is 
altogether desirable — that we return to Miss 
Ripley, whom we left setting her white teeth 
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together, as she remembered the time when, be- 
ing poor and unprotected, she was a mark for 
slander and for scorn. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

" T remember what you are talking of — surely 
^ you don't think I have forgotten that 

night 1 Years — I had no idea it was so long I — 

have passed since then " 

" Do not talk of how long ago it was," Laura 

says, cheerfully. " You make me feel quite 

old." 

"Do I ? You were very young, 1 know, 

then, and had some confidence in me, and told 
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All my nonsensical troubles I Yes, I was a 
goose; but you were very good-natured to 
listen to them." 

" And you waltzed beautifiiUy I I remember 
that. Miss Ripley. One moment, please, before 
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we go to that confoanded — I beg your pardon 
— delightful croquet-ground. Do promifie me 
that if this affair should wind up, as they talk 
of, with a dance, you won't forget that our steps 
don't go badly together f " 

** Indeed, I won't," she said, frankly ; ** and 1 
shall be very glad, and that's more, to dance 
with you again." 

After which satisfactory conclusion, they re- 
turned, well satisfied young people both, to the 
haunts of men, and of angels in muslin, silk, 
and grenadine ; haunts in which the becoming 
blush that lingered on Miss Ripley's cheek, was 
commented on by many as suggestive of future 
success for the heir of embarrassed Temple 
Court. 

Lolo, in spite of her evil presentiments, 
enjoyed her day immensely; and when the fleet- 
ing pleasure was over, and the banquet-hall 
deserted, whether it was that she was disposed 
to see everything more couleur de rose, or that 
her kind second mother's state really gave less 
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occasion than before for uneasiness, certain it is 
that a great weight of anxiety seemed, for a 
while, to be lifted off the young girl's breast. 

" I suppose that the garden-party gave her a 
' stir,' poor darling, and roused her from dwelling 
so much on the one trouble of her life. Dear 
me I it is time she gave up thinking and wish- 
ing, for she must be nearly forty, and has so 
many other things to make her happy." 

It was thus that the girl (who had never 
known, and could not guess, how drear a thing 
it is to pine, being a childless wife, through 
long, long years, to be a mother) thought of the 
friend who lay, repining always, under the 
curse of barrenness. In that she did so lie, no- 
thing availed to comfort her — not the sight of 
graceless, ungrateful sons, nor that — less com- 
mon visitation, perhaps — of heartless,, unloving 
daughters; not the Isickness nor the sorrow 
which women, in giving birth to children, bring 
into the world — not the madness, nor the pain. 
Lady Grafton was no longer young ; she had 
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witnessed many of the sorrows to which flesh 
is heir, and yet she longed, with a morbid in- 
tensity which even threatened to bring mad- 
ness in its train, to see the " twinkling of her 
own infant's hands," and trace his " little foot- 
steps on the sands of life." 

A few happy weeks — weeks during which 
she saw a good deal of the man whom she 
owned to herself she liked {le nom ne fait pas 
beaucoup a la chose^ and " liking" is often, with 
women, a synonym for a warmer feeling) — sped 
by, and Laura, at ease, except on a few rare oc- 
casions, when some portion of the old fear re- 
turned about her friend's mental condition, 
made almost sure (other and warmer hopes for 
herself mingling with the pleasant certitude) 
that all fear of their stay at Holly Combe being 
cut short was at an end. 

And for Conrad Temple, albeit he was not 
the least in love, and had quite made up his 
mind as to the necessity of, if possible, marry- 
ing Laura Ripley, the time passed pleasantly 
enough. To be sure, he had his distractions; 
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for he could always make the plea of regimentcil 
duty an excuse for running up to town ; and 

when there Well, perhaps it was all for 

the best that neither the mother who bore him, 
nor the woman who was one day to bear, as is 
the lot of wives, with this not-much-worse-than- 
his-neighbours young man, could not follow 
him whither he went. It has been often said, 
and, I fear, not without some shadow of truth, 
that women, even good ones, are apt to like 
men the better for being rakes. When this is 
so, I trust, for the credit of the sex, that it is 
their ignorance of what they vaguely admire, 
which is, after all, at the bottom of their infatu- 
ation. Distance, and, above all, mystery, lend 
enchantment to many a view which would, 
without them, be utterly devoid of charm ; and, 
therefore, I repeat that it was just as well that 
Lolo — ^who, I am afraid, did rather hug to her 
innocent heart the notion that the man who was 
beginning to be all in all to her was certainly 
not behind his fellows in following the fast 
fashions of the day, could not, Asmodeus-like, 
vol.. I. N 
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dog his footsteps into haunts and scenes un- 
dreamt of by her philosophy. 

It was fortunate too for the success of Rich- 
ard Temple's plans that in Laura Ripley's nature 
there was as much of the feminine instinct (which, 
as is the case with all the weaker animals, is 
granted to them for protection against the 
stronger) as enabled her to perceive that she 
must not, rich heiress though she was, allow it 
to appear that Colonel Temple had only, to in- 
sure the prize, to walk over the course. She 
saw, or fancied she saw, which comeB nearly to 
the same thing, that he was one of those men who 
delight in a difficulty, and prize nothing that falls 
too easily (the plum which drops without shak- 
ing, for instance) into their hands. It was toler- 
ably evident also to Lolo that Colonel Temple's 
inclinations did not, as yet, at least, greatly lean 
towards matrimony. A thorough young man 
of the period — the phase, however, must not be 
taken at its worst meaning — Conrad Temple 
hardly took pains to disguise the &ict that he con- 
sidered the marriage state as a species of penal 
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servitude for life; of servitude — ^tbatisto say, till 
one or other of the condemned ones, thus link- 
ed together by the leg, should be removed by 
death from the close union which was so likely, 
in his opinion, to induce dislike. And, even as 
the hulks puts a period not only to liberty it- 
self, but to every joy and pleasure which free- 
dom of action gives, so, in the opinion of Conrad 
Temple, would wedlock prove to him something 
like the death of every delight which made this 
world worth living in. And yet — and yet — 
what choice, what alternative was there left to 
him f He was young — under thirty still — and his 
father, his worst enemy, as selfish Conrad con- 
sidered the weak, unlucky man, who had over- 
indulged his eldest-born in childhood, and 
brought, through love of speculation, and a 
habit of muddling, something very like ruin on 
the Temples of Temple Court— ^his father, who 
had been fool enough to marry, at twenty-five, 
a portionless bride, was still almost, as the say- 
ing is, in the prime of life, and might keep his 
ill-used heir out of the enjoyment of that deep- 

n2 
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ly mortgaged inheritance for years to come I 
In the meantime, ready money was run- 
ning so short, and bills growing so long, 
that the gallant Colonel, whose not uncom- 
mon taste it was to pursue a butterfly ex- 
istence, totally uncoupled by fear of what the 
morrow might bring forth, began seriously to 
consider whether it would not be wiser — so 
pressing were his creditors, and so modified by 
want of money were his pleasures — to rush on 
evils which he but suspected, rather than to 
endure the ills of which he knew so much. 

A something like suspicion that her pleasant 
neighbour and now frequent companion loved 
his liberty far more than the married life with 
her, to which she, after the fashion of her sex, 
looked forward to as the goal of her hopes — her 
woman's prime of bliss — was a truth more than 
half believed in by Laura Ripley. 

This semi-conviction did not cause her so 
much unhappiness as might be supposed. Even 
had she not been the enviable possessor of 
eight thousand a year — which splendid income 
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she was willing to devote entirely to in- 
creasing the enjoyments and furthering the 
well-being of her husband — even, I repeat, had 
she not been the wealthy heiress which be- 
nignant fate had made her, Laura Ripley, 
young, Tinselfish, aanguine, and by nature fall 
of loving impulses, would still have believed 
that she had it in her power to make even anti- 
matrimonially-incliqed Con Temple happy as 
her husband. 

And in order to effect this, in her opinion, 
very desirable consummation. Miss Laura show- 
ed herself to be, as I before hinted, tolerably 
wise in her generation. Though by no means 
a finished coquette, she contrived, when laying 
out the course, to throw up quite a sufficient 
amount of difficult fencing to prevent the race 
being altogether a flat one ; so that, tolerably 
certain as Colonel Temple usually felt that he 
had little to do save to go in and win, there 
were moments, especially when he thought 
of that last leap^ the one that would decide 
his fate, when something very like doubt of 
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ultimate snccesB took possession of his mind. 

But for these doubts, and the amusement 
that mystifying his own people, his father 
especially, on the subject of his love affair 
afforded him, Conrad would not, in all human 
probability, have been seen so often as was 
actually the case in the Express train which 
was wont to convey well-to-do and impatient 
travellers from London to West Leigh. 

"You must be pretty well known on the 
line," Sir Miles, one day, without any arriire 
pensee^ said to him. " There is no pleasanter 
distance," he went on to say, " from London 
than that to Westhampton ; and I hope if Miss 
Ripley does buy a place, which is, we all think, 
the best thing she can do, that she won't go 
further than sixty miles from Town, and that 
in a south-westerly direction. If I have a topo- 
graphical prejudice, it is in favour of West- 
hamptonshire — as a county to live in, I mean. 
I know no other which combines, take it alto- 
gether, so many advantages." 

"I quite agree with you," said Conrad. 
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** But then I suppose it is only natural to think 
the place in which pne has been born and bred, 
the best, or, if not exactly that, at least to 
prefer it, for no other reason than because it is 
one's own, to all other spots under the sun. 
But you were saying that Miss Ripley is think- 
ing of investing in land. Do you really now. 
Sir Miles, with your experience and knowledge 
of business, recommend Miss Ripley to put out 
her money at such a wretchedly low rate of 
interest as landed property brings in!" 

** Indeed, I do ; in the first place, she will be 
quite rich enough with four thousand a-year in 
the funds, which she will have, even after becom-^ 
ing the possessor of the very pretty house and 
place, not a hundred miles from this, for which 
she is half in treaty ; and, in the next, why, 
every woman, however right-minded, and able 
to keep herself straight, is the better of some- 
thing — ^whether that something be obligatory 
or not — ^to do. Laura Ripley stands almost 
alone, in my opinion, for excellence of heart and 
head. A thoroughly sensible girl, with as kind 
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a nature as was ever .given to woman. She is 
happy too, I believe, at present, as she is, and 
knowing that she can — for what girl with £8000 
a year cannot T — marry when she chooses, I do 
not believe that Lolo's ideas run very much on 
matrimony." 

Much to Conrad's secret amusement, the 
worthy Baronet spoke the last words hesitat- 
ingly, and as if conscious of not being quite 
well up in his subject — a somewhat delicate one, 
it must be owned, seeing that the speaker's 
interlocutor was a decidedly good-looking young 
man, whose pleasant manners and position in 
life, to say nothing of the great advantage of 
propinquity, caused him to be a perfectly eligible 
enterer for the Great Stakes — namely, the hand 
of Miss Laura Ripley. The fact — a very posi- 
tive one, of which Colonel Temple had fre- 
quent proofe — ^that neither Sir Miles nor his 
wife entertained, the slightest suspicion that 
anything was, as the saying is, " going on " be- 
tween the heiress and himself, was one of the 
causes which tended to make his 9?«an courtship 
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more endurable than it otherwise would have 
been to Conrad. He had imbibed, too, a real 
liking for the hospitable owner of Holly Combe, 
rightly considering that excellent individual to 
possess the very requisite qualities, in a gentle- 
man, of liberality, honour, and straightforward- 
ness. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

f T was one of those delicious days in Septem- 
-^ ber, amongst the most delightful, perhaps, 
in all the year, when — ^before the wild equi- 
noctial wind lays the late-blowing flowers low, 
and strews the earth with fallen leaves — the 
spirit of the Summer seems still to Unger in the 
air, as if loth to leave that which it has made so 
beautiful. 

" You will dine with us to-morrow, to meet 
the parson f " Sir Miles had said, the day before, 
to Conrad Temple ; and the latter accepting, 
arrived at the Combe, fully prepared to endure 
the infliction (for such it was to him) of wit- 
nessing the Ritualistic clergyman's clerical 
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dandyisms and silly apings of the ajitagonistic 
creed. 

To his relief, he found on his entrance that 
an excuse from the Curate had, only an hour 
before, reached Holly Combe. 

" So we are only a family party, you see," 
said Sir Miles, in return for which information, 
Colonel Temple remarked with truth, that he 
was extremely happy to hear it, and forthwith 
set himself to work — ^the Holly Combe chef being 
something approaching to a cardonbleu — to enjoy 
himself. 

When the dinner, to which both gentlemen 
did ample justice, was over, they — the ladies 
having retired — commenced smoking the post- 
pi*andial cigar on the terrace which ran along 
the full extent of the south-west front of Holly 
Combe. Sir Miles was both constitutionally, 
and from habit, rather what may be called a 
silent man ; but there were times, and the pre- 
sent, that is to say, the after-dinner hour, was 
one of them, when the bonds were loosened, 
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and he spoke (and that often a good deal to 
the purpose) with his tongue. 

" What a number of advantages," he, taking 
one of the mildest possible of cigars from be- 
tween his teeth, said, " girls with money have 
over the poor things who have nonel Now, 
friend only as she is of ours, and neither kith 
nor kin to us, I could not, had Laura Ripley 
been in a position to require bettering, have, 
even to you, the most unmarrying young man, 
I regret to think, of my acquaintance, have said 
anything in her praise." 

Conrad answered, with a laugh — • 

"My dear Grafton, what an ideal As if 
you were the kind of man whom, under any 
circumstances, the least perspicacious of human 
beings could suspect of being guilty of a plot 1" 

" You don't quite see what I mean, I think," 
his companion said, gently, "A kind of deli- 
cacy for the girl would naturally make those 
who knew, and therefore loved her best, keep 
from praising her, and so " 

•' The world knows little of its most delight- 
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ful girls, and the loveliest flowers are, as they 
ever have been, doomed to waste their sweet- 
ness on the desert air," laughed Conrad; but 
Sir Miles, without appearing to notice the 
young man's chaff, pursued the subject (namely, 
that of Miss Ripley's peculiarities of character^ 
which was evidently uppermost in his thoughts. 

"In my opinion," he said — **but then, per- 
haps, I am not much of a judge of such matters 
— ^there are very few girls who would have 
stood the test of sudden prosperity so well as 
Laura has. So many in her position would have 
grown, I daresay, bumptious, or extravagant, 
or self-willed ; but Laura Ripley, on the con- 
trary ^" 

*' Now, Sir Miles, " exclaimed a laughing 
voice from the open window, close to which, 
totally forgetting its proximity, the gentlemen 
were walking — " Now, Sir Miles, I won't have 
my name taken in vain I The idea of boring 
poor Colonel Temple with a sermon of which 
Laura Ripley is the text I And it was said so 
seriously, too, that I am half curious to know 
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whether I was to be most praised or blamed." 
She had seated herself at the window, with 
her arms, muslin-covered, on the sill, and with 
her hands, well-shaped ones, of which fact their 
awner was well aware, clasped over the trailing 
ivy that clung to the ancient stone wall loving- 
ly. The early-risen moon, flickering through the 
tall branches of a giant lime-tree which stood 
upon the lawn, shed a faint and not unbecoming 
glow over the smiling face which — its usually 
somewhat too high a tone of colouring slightly 
subdued by the paling influence of Luna's rays, 
— ^had never, to Conrad's eyes, appeared so 
nearly pretty before ; Laura's coiffure^ too, con- 
sisting of narrow bands of sky-blue velvet 
twined among her light brown hair, was de- 
cidedly becoming; so much so, indeed, that 
Colonel Temple was induced to say, in a light 
tone, but, nevertheless, after a fashion which 
made Lolo's heart thrill with pleasure, 

** I do not think. Miss Ripley, that you need 
be much afraid of anything that Sir Miles wonld 
say of you. Suppose we dare him to go on f " 
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And SO saying, Conrad rested his elbow on the 
windowHsill, the which movement, bringing as 
it did his dark whiskers in near proximity to 
the braided hair, raised a greater commotion 
in Lolo's breast than her not very ardent 
lover would probably have believed possible. 
For Laura Ripley's ordinary demeanour, to- 
gether with the lack of fire in her light blue 
eyes, were calculated to convey the impression 
that her nature was a cold one, and her ima- 
gination as difficult to set a light to as that of a 
cloistered nun, who remains throughout her un- 
sunny life fidkle aux celestes amours. She was 
about, with a blush which was lost upon her un- 
observant companion, to reply to his question, 
when Sir Miles, one of the last men in the 
world either to notice by-play, or suspect the 
existence of a love affidi*, took up his parable, 
and said, 

*' Among other remarks — ^not impertinent 
ones, as I hope you will think — which I was 
about, my dear Laura, to make, was one about 
only diildren, and the effect that having few 
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relations, has, I think, had upon your character 
and disposition." 

Laura clapped her hands joyously. 

" A regular sermon — I thought it would be ! 
And how very awkward for me, the subject of 
it, sitting here all the while listening to com- 
ments on my peculiarities 1" 

•* Not at all. You won't find me very per- 
sonal in my remarks. The fact is that most 
people like to have their own theories, more 
especially if they happen to be dubbed absurd, 
confirmed ; and as one of my notions is that 
only children are apt to have something out of 
the common way about them " 

''And as I, Laura Bipley, am a case in 
point r 

" Well, to a certain extent — yes." 

" But do tell me how," she said eagerly. " I 
sliould like to know, even at the risk of boring 
Colonel Temple, what I have ever said or done 
which makes you, one of my few firiends, pro- 
nounce me to be eccentric." 

Before Sir Miles could reply, Conrad has- 
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tened to assure the impatient questioner of his 
more than willingness to play audience during 
their host's explanation. 

'^ It is not often," he added, in the languid, 
uninterested way which, strange to say (but wo- 
men's fancies are so inscrutable), had a singular 
charm for the heiress — ** It is not often in 
this badly-arranged world, that duty can be 
combined with inclination, and as we are told 
by some excellent writer that the proper study 
of mankind is woman " 

" Nonsense 1 Pope said it — or, rather, he 
didn't say a word in the line about woman. 
And besides, no one thinks of calling Pope ex- 
cellent. Sir Miles. Do go on, please, and then 
we shan't be able to talk any more nonsense. 
You were ^oing to say " 

"That, judging from my own past experi- 
ence, and the acquaintance with human nature 
which I have here and there picked up, my 
opinion is that those who possess the fewest 
and the least close ties of relationship are more 
apt than their neighbours to have independent 

VOL. I. O 
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wills, and what the French call le courage de 
leura opinions. Now, an only child " 

" And the only child of only children," Laura 
broke in eagerly. " Dear Sir Miles, when you 
are looking for excuses for my wilfulness and 
boldness, do not forget, please, that mine is an 
aggravated case of all-aloneishness. Fancy, 
Colonel Temple, haying no first cousins, no 
uncles " 

'^ Male aunts, as Charles Lambe used to call 
interfering bachelor kinsmen— well-meaning old 
fellows, probably, who, often for want of any- 
thing better to do, preside at family councils, 
decide vexed domestic questions, and proffer to 
nephews and nieces, brought up in their fidth 
and fear, advice, of which, in nine cases out of 
ten, they would have done far better not to be 
80 lavish." 

" Then you don't think, after all, that rela- 
tions are good things?" Laura asked, with a 
laugh. " You don't thiak that everyone's nature 
is, or would be, the worse for always having its 
mind made up for it by other people?" 
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" Not at all — quite the contrary. Our facul- 
ties are given us to be used (not abused, mind 
you); and just as our legs and arms get stronger 
for being made to work, so do our mental 
powers gain vigour through constant action. 
We all know with what rapidity an unused limb 
loses its muscular development, and how quick- 
ly, as in the case of blind people, the greater 
amount of labour thrown upon the remaining 
senses gives them strength to perform the extra 
work imposed upon them." 

" Ah, I daresay you are right — 1 am sure you 
are, indeed, and that it is much better for 
everybody to be obliged to exercise his or her 
reasoning faculties, instead of being always able 
to inquire of some family oracle what is the 
right thing to say or do ; but still ^^ 

"Still," said Conrad, softly; for Sir Miles 
had moved away, and the moonlight, together 
with a lengthened gazing on a face which 
really did just then seem fair, had awakened in 
him a feeling which was, for the moment, almost 
like love. ** Still ?" he repeated, and this time 
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he was moved by an actual loDging to take 
possession of the hand which lay so temptingly 
near his own, and hold it prisoner. 

The influence of his emotion was communi- 
cated (mesraerically, doubtless) to Lolo, for her 
heart beat almost audibly, and her voice, at all 
times a singularly sweet one, trembled slightly, 
as she said— 

" I meant — ^I was thinking that it would be nice 
to — to have relations who would take an inter- 
est in what I do. Even/' she added, with an 
attempt, which was not very successful, at as 
much jocularity as may (to a young lady) be 
permitted — " even if they should scold or bully 
me, I should not mind. It is so dreary," sud- 
denly relapsing into sentiment, " to feel alone." 

No sooner had the rash words escaped her 
lips than Laura — who, to do her only justice, 
had been veiy far from intending anything of 
the kind — became painfully aware of the feet 
that she had given what must seem very like 
a hint of her wishes to Colonel Temple. 
Happily for her peace of mind, she was not 
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permitted to dwell long upon this, to a young 
woman of her spirit, moBt mortifying self-accu- 
sation, for, in another moment, in a whisper 
which could hardly have been more sweet and 
soul-stirring, had she been a dowerless beauty, 
and the object of his first and holiest love, Con- 
rad said — 

" What 1 — starving in the midst of plenty — 
ehf That is hard lines! Why, you might 
count the men by dozens, I should think, who 
would give^what shall I say they would not 
give f — to '' 

Laura, whose sense of the ludicrous was 
quick, and who had quite sufficient discrimina- 
tion to perceive that sentiment was not her 
companion's /ori^, interrupted him with a low 
laugh which, like her voice, was musical and 
pleasant to the ear. 

'• I don't think that many of them have much 
that they can even call their own, to give," she 
said, merrily. « Their poverty, but not their 
will, might " and then she stopped abruptly. 

Conrad paused a moment before he said — 
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"I wonder whether all heiresses have the 
same fancy for Belf-depreciation that you pes- 
sess t I wish you hadn't it. It must make you 
so awfully incredulous. Why, I almost think 
that, friends as we are, and well as you know 
me, you would go near to question even my 
sincerity, if I were to tell you the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth." 

The whisper, almost an impassioned one, in 
which this prelude to a declaration had been 
breathed into Laura's eagerly listening ear, was, 
in the most prosaic manner possible, suddenly 
interrupted by the voice of Sir Miles, calling 
loudly for his tea. 

A man (as is not unfrequently the case with 
long-married, childless husbands) given some- 
what to bachelor habits, and to certain orderli- 
ness in his household, which is not always, 
when children are permitted to reign as a 
tiers Stat in the house, attainable, was Sir Miles 
Grafton. With his erect, cirdevant Guardsman 
air (he had been ten years in the Household 
Brigade), and the still slight figure which ren- 
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dered the word elderly, as coupled with this 
well-looking Baronet of fortyHsix, for the present 
an anomaly. Sir Miles was, nevertheless, what 
is called a '^particular" man. He objected 
to dogs in the drawing-room of Holly Combe, 
expected punctuality at meals, &c., both from 
his guest« and household, and was apt — a pe- 
culiarity of which no one was better aware 
than Laura Ripley — to fall easily into every- 
day habits, from the groove of which it then 
became extremely difficult to extract him. 

But of all the harmless fussinesses that were 
characteriBtic of Lanra Ripley'a kind friend and 
chosen guardian, those which related to the 
article " tea'* were wont to call forth the largest 
amount of lively banter from his intimates. 
According to Lolo, no old maid could be more 
fanciful, no elderly bachelor a greater stickler, 
in this important domestic matter, for routine ; 
for not only must his favourite beverage be 
concocted strictly according to his own rules, 
but the dispensing thereof must, or he would be 
what the old housekeeper called " greatly put 
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about," be the same from whose hand he was in 
the habit of receiving his evening cup of his 
favourite restorative, of which, as he often said, 
no one made so good a brew as Laura. 

"Tea's ready, and the night is growing 
chilly, — don't you think so, Lolo?" Sir Miles, 
speaking from within the lighted-up drawing- 
room, said tp the girl, from whose face the 
moon's rays had so entirely faded as to make it 
diflScult for Conrad to note the effect of his late 
suggestive words. 

To do their worthy host only justice, he was 
one of the last men in the world who would 
knowingly have been a mar-plot. Had he en- 
tertained the remotest idea that anything in the 
shape of a flirtation was in process between 
Laura and the (in his opinion) decidedly un- 
matrimonially-inclined young gentleman who 
was lounging, with the permitted cigar between 
his lips, beside the open window. Sir Miles was 
quite capable — for though particular, he was not 
a selfish man— of willingly giving up even his 
much-prized evening refreshment, sooner than 
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run the smallest risk of being a marplot But, 
as has been already shown, from the tone of 
bis conversation with Conrad, the worthy 
man had seen nothing of the game which, 
under his very eyes, had for several weeks 
been played, and therefore he scrupled not 
one whit to interrupt a tite-S^tSte which sorely- 
disappointed Laura was justified in considering 
as interesting and full of promise. The low, 
almost impassioned tones of the voice which to 
her ears was music spoken, the movement, more 
felt by her than seen, of Conrad Temple's to- 
wards her own, and a look in the dark, deepnset 
eyes which it had never been her happy lot to 
notice in them before — all this, to say nothing 
of the actual words which might (and her heart 
and wishes told her did) mean so much, made it 
very hard for Laura to wear a tranquil face as 
she took her accustomed place before the tea- 
cups. 

Colonel Temple, for the reason, probably, that 
his heart was but very slightly engaged in the 
matter, found the task of appearing unconcerned 
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comparatively trifling. Well satisfied, as usual, 
with himself, and not only with that pleasant, 
good-looking ego^ but with {h^ premier pas which 
is often, as the proverb says, so costly an ini- 
tiative, Colonel Temple, chatting lightly and 
agreeably, now with Sir Miles, and now' with 
Laura, soon succeeded in putting the latter, 
outwardly, at least, at her ease. 

Meanwhile Lady Grafton, after a fashion 
which she had recently adopted, sat at the 
piano-forte in a distant part of the large oblong 
apartment, playing, without the aid of book or 
candle, weird and dreamy music. She waa a 
fine performer ; and Sir Miles, who delighted 
in music, was well-satisfied, whilst he talked 
and sipped, to have his spirit soothed by those 
melancholy and artistic sounds. 

Before Conrad said " Good night," he spoke 
a few words to Lady Grafton of thanks and 
compliments. 

" Charming music, and beautifully played 1 I . 
seem to have heard that last piece before — 
Mendelssohn, was it not?" 
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Sir Miles laughed. 

" 1 suspect we must look nearer home for the 
composer — eh, Ella ? Her ladyship is generally 
improvising when she goes off, in that unsociable 
fashion, and in the dark, to the piano. That's 
another of the benefits a man gets, who is behind 
the curtain. One hasn't to make guesses, and, 
above all things, a man is saved the bore, when 
the performer is bone of his bone, of saying, 
* How pretty V * What is that V I don't know 
(in a small way, of course) a greater nuisance." 

" Nor I," laughed Conrad, who was conscious 
of having just betrayed either musical igno- 
ranee, or the fact that he had heard without pay- 
ing any attention to music which was so well 
worth the listening to. " The fact is," he added 
with a happy inspiration, " there are sounds so 
divine that they steep the senses in forgetful- 
ness." 

"Of doing the civil thing — eh?" laughed Sir 
Miles, and under cover of the harmless joke, 
Conrad made his adieux, and exit. 

A few minutes later, Laura Bipley stood on 
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the broad landiog from which the marble etair- 
caBe stretched on either side away, wishing 
good night to her friend. To her surprise, 
Lady Grafton's hand — the long-fingered, well- 
practised right hand, which had just been dis- 
coursing such eloquent music — was cold, not as 
monumental marble, but with the chilling clam- 
miness that belongs to the living body of a 
snake. In the extremity of her surprise, for the 
evening — September, albeit it was — was close 
and sultry, and her own young blood ran warm- 
ly through her veins, Laura said, anxiously — 

** Dearest Lady G , is anything the mat- 
ter? Do you not feel well? Your hand is as 
cold, poor dear, as ice I" 

To her dying day, Laura will never forget 
the sensation of shrinking dread with which she 
listened to the reply that came in a hoarse, un- 
natural sounding whisper from Lady Grafton's 
lips. 

" Hush I" she said — " speak lower ; I don't 
want Sir Miles to know, or anyone, till it's 
over. That's why I played so long. He has 
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not an idea," she continued, the terrible cunning 
that is so characteristic of insanity gleaming in 
her large grey eyes, " that I am going to be ill, 
and you must not tell him, Laura, that the nurse 
is coming, only mind, if it is a boy, all the bells 
must ring for two hours, and he is to be chris- 
tened Lucius, like the baronet in the book — you 
remember." And, nodding her head slowly to 
the girl, who was far too much frightened to 
speak, the unfortunate woman disappeared be- 
hind the heavy door, covered with crimson 
baize, which led to her own apartments. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

** If THAT a horrible thing I And such a quiet, 

' ' unexcitable woman as Lady Grafton 

always seemed I Con says, too, that she was quite 

well — quite herself last night. And to-day " 

"I wonder whether it is a rehgious mania," 
Richard Temple, in response to these remarks 
from his wife, suggested. " She was a tremen- 
dous woman for Church ; and fixed ideas, we 
all know, often lead to monomania." 

The family at Temple Court had just been 
greatly startled by the news that, after a fashion 
which defied the possibility of hushing up the 
fact, Lady Grafton had suddenly become a 
lunatic. Now, the heart of man being, as all 
the world will, I think, be willing to admit, " de- 
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ceitful above all things^ and desperately selfiBh^^ 
it was only natural that Richard Temple should, 
whilst carefully concealing from his family the 
fact that so it was, have been, from the first 
moment when the intelligence of his neighbour's 
affliction reached him, far more occupied in con- 
sidering how that affliction was likely to affect 
his own plans, than in dwelling pityingly on the 
sad state of affairs at Holly Combe. For the pre- 
sent, as he, more in anger than in sorrow, told 
himself the calamity which had befallen Lady 
Grafton must necessarily prove an impediment 
to the almost daily intercourse between the 
two families, from which he had begun to ex- 
pect so much. The chances were greatly in 
favour of Sir Miles leaving Holly Combe, and 
taking the afflicted lady to some great city — to 
London, probably, or Paris — ^where the best ad- 
vice suitable to her complaint would be, of 
course, attainable. 

" They'll be off now," he said, walking about 
the room with his hands in his pockets, and a 
miserably discontented look upon his pinched 
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but still handsome face. '^ Such a nuisance I" 



favourite expression with Richard Temple. 
"Con's chance is over now. It was everything, 
as I always told you, Gertrude, being first in 
the field, and he has been idiot enough to throw 
away his advantages by his own shillynsballying 
and humbug." 

"Conrad has been a good deal at Holly 
Combe," Mrs. Temple said timidly ; " and per- 
haps " 

" Perhaps nonsense I Heiresses like Miss 
Ripley have no idea of being treated in this oif- 
handed manner. Girls without a sixpence, have 
to put 'up with men's impertinences, and be 
thankful for anything they can get ; but if Con- 
rad expects that Miss Ripley is to wait for him, 
he'll be confoundedly mistaken. Why, tbere'U 
be a dozen men after her in no time." 

" But they must be in such affliction, poor 
things !" put in Mrs. Temple. " Surely this is 
not the time for Lolo to be thinking of lovers 
and flirtations." 

Mr. Temple, as be came to a standstill, his 
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hands working fretfully in their normal recep- 
tacles, before his wife's chair, emitted a little 
contemptuous laugh. It was part of his creed 
that he understood women au fond^ the result 
of which knowledge being, as he was wont, 
with much manly self-satisfaction, to say, the 
perfect conviction of their vast inferiority, men- 
tally as well as morally and physically, to the 
nobler sex. " Necessary evils " he often, even 
in the presence of the wife who had twice his 
sense, and ten times his amiability of character, 
pronoimced them; and blind Reginald, who 
doted on his mother, and who was far enough, 
as no one knew better than himself, poor lad I 
from being one of those rare specimens of hu- 
manity who have no need to keep strict watch 
that they offend not with their tongues, feeling, 
on such occasions, his wrath sorely kindled 
against the author of his being, would endea- 
vour — a consolation which, as time wore on, 
and the faint colouring of the well-loved por- 
trait grew less distinct— to bring, with the 
hope of realizing how she bore her trials, before 
VOL. I. P 
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his mental vision the expression of the worn 
and gentle face, the girlish prettiness of which 
had BO early faded away. Gertrude Temple 
was rarely roused, by marital taunts aud rude- 
nesses, to the folly of a retort ; but her sightless 
boy longed, as only the blind can long, to 
judge for himself whether or not she suffered. 

There were times, and this'was one of them, 
when Richard Temple's fatuity, his unalterable 
conviction of his infallibility, and the undis- 
guised contempt which, in his dealings with his 
family, it pleased him to assume towards them, 
tried Mrs. Temple's feelings and temper to the 
utmost. She attributed, and that not altoge- 
ther unjustly, most of her many domestic 
grievances to the errors of the man who (dared 
to believe himself faultless'; and when those 
grievances pressed with more than ordinary 
weight upon her spirits, the very sight of 
Richard Temple, and the sound of his high- 
pitched, querulous voice, were positively dis- 
tasteful to his wife. 

His laugh, the prelude, as she well knew, to 
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a disagi'eeable speech, grated harshly on her 
ears, and yet she remained mute under the 
suffering, for long experience had taught her 
that, a§ is generally the case when soft fingers 
hit at hard and unyielding substances, the hurt 
to herself, when at last the domestic worm did 
turn, was far greater than any which she had it 
in her feeble power to inflict. 

"And so you are really simple enough to 
believe that Laura Ripley, or any other demoi- 
selle a marier^ as somebody, I don't know who, 
has dubbed them, would ever be hindered, by 
any sorrow that had fallen on a friend, from 
dwelling on her own love-affairs? Such an 
idea I But not one woman in a thousand knows 
anything about her own sex, and you, my dear 
Gertrude, do not, unfortunately, happen to be 
that one." 

" I think I know enough of Laura's kindness 
of heart to be sure — " Mrs. Temple, with more 
spirit than she usually evinced, was commenc- 
ing, when her promising little speech was inter- 
rupted by the entrance of the single-handed 

p2 
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man-servant (for the days when an establish- 
ment on a '* gentleraan-like " scale was kept up 
at Temple Court were past,) who entered un- 
ceremoniously, with the intelligence that a mes- 
senger, sent by the Colonel from the railway 
station, had just arrived, to say that — shaving 
quite unexpectedly found himself suddenly 
called to London on military business — Colonel 
Temple, who had not time to write-H3o the lad 
had been charged to say — would not be at 
home to dinner. 

"Now what the d does that meanf' 

began, almost before the door had closed, the 
irate parent, whose wrath, for more reasons than 
one, waxed strong at the behaviour of his heir- 
apparent, who, at that very moment when din- 
ner — an important event in every household — 
was ordered, on the supposition that he had 
gone to inquire after the Holly Combe sufferers, 
to be postponed, must have been well on his 
way to the London which he loved. Tremen- 
dous — ^and, in his wife's opinion, infinitely more 
so than the occasion warranted — was the burst 
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of EDger in which Mr. Temple, after the ser- 
vant's exit, indulged. Judging from the vio- 
lence of his vituperations against the sins, as 
committed by his son, of discourtesy, selfishness, 
and folly, a looker-on not privileged to go be- 
hind the scenes, would have been apt, in his 
ignorance, to conclude that the speaker was 
thoroughly exempt from the faults and vices 
which he so mercilessly lashed. Mrs. Temple, 
however, knew better. To her, Richard Tem- 
ple, the weak-minded, self-idolater, whom 
Nature, as she often told herself, had surely 
never intended — so unfitted was he to perform 
a parent's duties — to be the father of sons ; to 
her, Richard Temple was anything but a hero. 
With groanings which could not be uttered of 
utter weariness and distaste, she heard, without 
taking in either its sense or nonsense, the fierce 
flow of angry words which poured, unchecked 
by sign or syllable of hers, from Richard Tem- 
ple's lips. And as he raved and stormed, the 
mother's ear caught , the not distant sounds of 
music — soft, gentle, and low as the voice which 
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the mad King loved, and which ought to have, 
yet had not, the power to charm the savage 
breast of the wrathful man. 

" I wish you'd stop that infernal noise T' he 
was beginning ; but the next moment his wife's 
reprooi^ uttered with flushed cheek and quiver- 
ing lip, made him feel, although nothing short 
of torture would have wrung the confession of 
such weakness from him, thoroughly ashamed of 
himself. 

" Poor boy I" she said. " Let him play on. He 
has so few pleasures I His ideas, too, of what con- 
stitute infernal noise differ, I daresay, from yours, 
for I have often noticedlately that when anything 
disagreeable is going on, Regy flies to Mendels- 
sohn to avoid hearing it. Fancy," she added, 
with a little bitter laugh, as she turned to leave 
the room, "calling his music infernal!" And 
having so said, Mrs. Temple, when the door had 
closed between herself and the domestic tyrant, 
who, to do him justice, was rarely otherwise 
than good to his blind son, gave vent to her long 
pent-up feelings by shedding a "few natural 
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tears," the which, however, she was careful to 
" wipe soon," for she was going to Regy — Regy, 
who was playing dreamy music — music which 
his quick ear had caught from poor Lady Graf- 
ton's improvised chords, and who, as his mother 
knew by sad experience, would be painfully 
swift te detect in her voice the sound of unshed 
tears. 

Regy's misfortune had wonderfully sharpened 
his remaining powers of perception, but on petit 
kre plus fin que lee ctutresj mau pas plus Jin 
que tous Us autres^ and mother's love, added to 
the natural inventiveness which is indigenous 
in the female character, stood Mrs. Temple in 
good stead, when, fearful that in the " darkness 
which no other star could melt," he would brood 
over ills which he was powerless to remedy, she 
set herself the not always easy task of hood- 
winking the mental vision of her son. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



more. 



*' mHERE'S no use talking about it any 

^ father, I am as sorry as you can be (ay, 
and a sight sorrier," George Beamish added 
mentally). •* Lizzie's a good girl and a pretty 
one — prettier by a long chalk than any woman 
I ever clapped my two eyes on before. But it 
won't do. You must see yourself now that it 
won't ?" 

It was Sunday, the only day in the week 
when John Beamish had either leisure or incli- 
nation for any conversation save that which re- 
lated to business connected with his calling. 
At no time a man of many words, his chief 
idea of Sunday enjoyment was to sit for hours, 
pipe in mouth, either in the chimney-nook or 
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the old stone porch, according to the season, 
with no one to bother him, and with the old 
family Bible, covered with green baize, within 
reach of his wrinkled, sunburnt hand. 

On the present occasion he was, to use his own 
words, terribly put about by the conviction — 
one which, sorely against his will, had been 
forced upon his bucolic intellect — that Lizzie 
Fairholme had firmly and irrevocably made up 
her mind never to become her cousin's wife. 
Till all hope of its eventual realization was at 
an end, I think that John was hardlv himself 
aware how closely the project had become en- 
twined, as it were, into his very being. Even 
his afifection for Lizzie, an affection which had 
seemed so deep and lasting, had been more, as 
it now almost appeared, the consequence of 
that project than its origin. The old farmer 
had dwelt so long and so lovingly on the cer- 
tainty of Lizzie becoming his son's wife, that in 
that capacity, and that alone, did she now seem 
to have had any hold upon his heart. His re*- 
gret, too> took the turn — an unjust one, but 
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natural, for all that — of anger against his niece, 
in that she could not love the man who was, in 
his father's eyes, so perfect. 

" 'Twon't do," he repeated gloomily, and 
with a thump of his fist (which was certainly 
not intended for a display of irreverence) on the 
big Bible before him. " Well, lad, as you say 
so, which I suppose you oughter know, I con- 
clude it won't. But I'd be glad — upon my soul 
I would 1 — to know the reason why. There you 
stand, as stout a young fellow as any in the 
Queen's dominions " 

" Maybe Lizzie don't like 'em stout," broke ia 
George, with a laugh which might have been 
bitter, had there been anything acrid, which 
there was not, in the man's nature. 

"Fiddlestick-ends, boy I" said the old man 
briskly. " Never you go for to tell me that 
any woman likes a whipper-snapper of a chap 
as can't earn a living for her. Well, as I was 
saying, I can't for the life of me make out or 
guess — not I — what it is the wench wants." 

"Perhaps," said George hesitatingly, whilst 
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a sudden flush of colour spread over his kind, 
honest face — "perhaps — and I for one don't 
blame her — she would like her husband to be a 
gentleman. You see, father," — drawing a long 
breath (for the subject was to him one of pain- 
ful interest), as he began to fill his short clay 
pipe afresh — " Lizzie comes of better blood than 
we do, and it isn't likely, though she has been 
brought up in a farm-house, that she'd altogether 
forget it." 

The old man was silent for a moment, and 
then, to the utter dismay of his son, the pent- 
up storm burst forth. 

" So I That's the time of day, is it I My lady 
must have a sweetheart, must she, as 'ud turn 
up his nose at them as is her own kith and kin, 
and who gave her a home when she hadn't a 
hole to put her head in, let alone a smock to 
her back I A gentleman, forsooth I And 
where's she to find one, I'd be glad to know, as 
'ud look at a country-bred wench like her t" 

Again a short and utterly mirthless laugh 
broke from the Anglo-Australian's lips. 
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" There's more than euough of them, I'm 
afraid," he said, "that would be ready, ay, 
and a good deal over-ready, too, to do that. 
Why, father ^" 

" Ay, ay," interrupted the old farmer impa- 
tiently, " I know right well what you're going 
to say. She's good flesh and blood — I don't 
deny that. But, Lord love ye, they won't marry 
her. Why, there's Mr. Guy " 

George Beamish started, to the bad music of 
a heavy curse, from his chair. 

" I beg your pardon, father," he the next mo- 
ment said. ** I didn't mean to break in upon 
what you were saying, but the notion that 
Lizzie might — might be wronged — ruined alto- 
gether, poor little girl I shook me a bit. You 
couldn't have thought it possible ; did you now, 
sir ? She's so good, is Lizzie I To be sure, 
men are bad, the whole of 'em a'most ; but they 
wouldn't dare — he wouldn't dare No, no, 

I'm not afraid. Lizzie's a true girl, and can 
hold her own, poor motherless child !" he mur- 
mured to himself, as the old man, angry at this 
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sudden outbreak, as well as astonished, made 
ready his defence — a defence -which was not 
destined to be spoken, for Lizzie Fairholme, 
looking, if not quite as bright, prettier than 
usual in her dainty Sunday hat and looped-up 
kirtle, tripped into the porch to say that the 
bells would soon have done sounding for after- 
noon church. 

" And, uncle dear," she added, " if you are 
thinking of going, it is time we set off." 

He answered her very curtly in the negative. 
One sermon a Sunday was as much, he said, as 
he had stomach for. 

** 'Tain't in my way," he went on, dogmatic- 
ally, " to make out I'm any better than I be ; 
but if some of us was to know what it is as 
others goes to church for, I reckon there's not a 
few might be opening their eyes pretty con- 
siderable wide — eh, George, lad ?" 

The fidnt rose-colour deepened oa Lizzie's 
usually almost colourless cheek as she listened 
to this hard innuendo. To be talked at in this 
bitter fashion by the trusted friend and relation 
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who, until lately, had been to her tender and 
indulgent as a father, was very hard to bear. 
There was quite spirit enough in the nature that 
seemed so altogether soft and yielding to have 
resented, had her conscience been wholly clear, 
the unmerited attack courageously ; but Lizzie's 
conscience was, to a certain extent, making a 
coward of her. It was true that she had never 
gone the lengths at which Uncle John so harshly, 
as she fancied, hinted ; but although utterly in- 
capable, as she believed and hoped, of such 
vile hypocrisy, such profane deceit, her lover's 
kisses — for Guy Temple had, only two days be- 
fore, paid one of his flying visits to his love — 
were still too fresh on Lizzie's lips for her to 
feel very bold whilst confronting those whom 
she was deceiving, and it was with a very poor 
attempt at liveliness that she said, 

" I hope yoii don't mean that as a scold for 
me, Uncle John. My conscience does not re- 
proach me with having often gone to Church for 
the purpose of shewing my new dresses ; or for 
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any other purpose," she added, in a lower tone, 
" except saying my prayers." 

"Which nobody ever said you did, lass," 
snapped the old farmer, crossly ; '* but if the cap 
fits, why you'd best wear it, say 1 1" And hav- 
ing thus, in a manner which brought hot tears 
of mingled pain and anger to Lizzie's large 
grey eyes, delivered himself, John Beamish, by 
way of a hint that the conversation need no 
longer be continued, moistened, in primitive 
fashion, the broad thumb of his right hand, and 
commenced turning over the pages of his Bible. 

George hesitated a moment as to whether or 
not he should follow Lizzie, who had turned 
hastily away, and was well ahead, walking 
briskly along the path which led churchwards. 
It was the old man's voice which decided 
what course he should pursue. The still stal- 
wart farmer was apt to be not a little touchy 
when he suspected that any of the infirmities 
incidental to old age rendered those about 
him attentive and anxious regarding his com-- 
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fort. Above all things, he objected to the 
notion (one which, since the occnrrenoe of a 
slight giddiness of which he had complained, 
had decidedly gained ground in the family,) 
that it was not safe for the master of the house 
to be left too much alone. On Sunday after- 
noons, when " t' lads," rejoicing in their day of 
rest, were off (each probably with a rustic 
sweetheart by his side) to make the most, in vil- 
lage love-lane, or on a breezy common, of their 
holiday — on fine Sunday afternoons, when a 
stillness, as if of death, an audible quiet, ghost- 
Kke in its intensity, contrasted forcibly with the 
sounds of busy life which, throughout the work- 
aday week, were rife in the big, rambhng farm- 
house, — ^at those exceptional times, Lizzie Fair- 
holme would, in the calmly happy days, before 
her love-making began, and when her favour 
with Uncle John was at its height, either 
coax the old man to Church, where, sooth to 
say, he enjoyed his afternoon nap quite as 
peacefully as he did at home, or invent some 
plausible excuse for absenting herself from the 
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corner of the old-feshioned, high-walled pew, 
which, since its vacation by the demise of the 
farmer's wife, Miss Lizzie had adopted as her 
own especial sitting. 

During the days of his pleasant castle-build- 
ing, and when the pride which, for the absent 
George's sake, he took in looking at the girl's 
beautiAil face, was only slightly modified by 
his regret — (also for George's sake, so sanguine, 
and so utterly unsuspicious of failure was this 
simple septuagenarian) — ^that the beauty of the 
lad's intended wife was not of the more robust 
and rosy order — during those days, John Beam- 
ish's mind and feelings, being in a genial and 
healthy condition, he was little likely, on account 
of their over-zeal on his behalf, to pick quarrels 
with those who loved him. But those fine days 
when he fondly hoped that, for sweet Lizzie 
Fairholme's sake, his eldest-bom would realise 
the fortune which he had made in distant 
Australia, and live at home at ease, had passed 
away, and the disappointed man had now both 
leisure and inclination to be querulous. 

VOL. I. Q 
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In a few fractious words he gave unselfish 
George — who would, without a murmur, albeit 
not without regret, have sacrificed to filial duty 
his walk with Lizzie across the fields — to un- 
derstand that he, John Beamish, wished no one 
to bide at home for him. If anyone thought as 
he wasn't able to pass an hour by himself with 
his Bible, that one was mistaken — that waa all 
he could tell them ; and so saying, the worthy 
man, whose heart was far heavier within him 
than he cared to own, took a long pull at his 
pipe, and relapsed into a silence which George, 
glad, if the truth must be owned, to be released, 
felt not the slightest inclination to break. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

" ITTHAT a confounded fool I am 1 — the t)ig- 
' ' gest I ever knew, and IVe fallen in 
with plenty of good-sized ones in my time," 
said George Beamish to himself, as he followed^ 
with rapid footsteps, in the wake of the girl who 
>vas not, and never would be, as he truly feared, 
"fair to him." 

And yet, and for all that he more than sus- 
pected the existence, in handsome Guy Temple, 
of a successful rival, the love which this good, 
foolish fellow felt for his cousin increased day 
by day. Nor was this surprising, seeing that 
he had never given himself the chance of dimin- 
ishing by absence the grande passion which had 
taken such strong hold, not only on his senses, 

q2 
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but his heart. .Not being, though madly in 
love, quite the fool he called himself, George 
required no conjurer to tell him that the wisest 
course for him to pursue was to place, with the 
least possible delay, the seas between himself 
and the object of his hopeless love. Hopeless I 
Ay, there were times, and many of them, too, 
when the conviction that so it was bore down 
all before it, and plunged him — no longer bat- 
tling against Fate and the superior attractions 
of obnoxious Guy Temple — ^into the lowest 
depths of despair. Still, while there is life 
there is, as the old proverb says, hope. The pos- 
sibility of something happening (the wliat being, 
I think, in such cases, seldom closely inquired 
into) is a straw eagerly caught at by the drown- 
ing mortal, and George Beamish, if the contin- 
gencies which thus vaguely presented them- 
selves did happen to assume forms that could 
not be quite agreeable to Lizzie, deserves to be 
mercifully dealt with, on the ground of his firm 
belief that, should his cousin's favoured lover 
either die or prove untrue, the widowed heart, 
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turning to him for comfort and protection, 
would have a much better chance of finding 
happiness than could possibly have been the 
case had the course of her first love run smooth, 
and had all things chanced to her according to 
her own shortnsighted will. 

By. making a slight detour, and increasing 
his pace almost to a run, George so contrived 
that, instead of overtaking Lizzie, he met her 
face to face. The natural delicacy of the man 
was great, and to have surprised the love-sick 
girl with a tearful countenance, or with any 
countenance, indeed, not intended to be seen by 
" «yea polite," would have been, in his opinion, 
an act very difficult to excuse. 

It was, as Lizzie had said, a glorious after- 
noon — so glorious that George found courage 
to say — they were his first words, as he and the 
young girl, a very sad-faced one now, met near 
the entrance to the church lane — 

"Are you quite bent on losing an hour of 
this cheery sunshine, Lizzie ? I don't see much 
use — ^forgive my saying so — ^in your going 
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through the ceremony. You won't, you can't 
think the least about your prayers this after- 
noon." , 

"And why not, please! Oh, I know, be- 
cause Uncle John has been unkind to me. But 
that is now nothing new," with a sob in the 
young fresh voice that went to her companion's 
heart. " I have offended my uncle — how I 
know not. But what I do know is that I can- 
not bear it. As long as he was good to me, as 
long as I thought he loved me, I did not 
mind — indeed, I even liked to think that I 
owed everything to Uncle John. It made me 
feel more like his daughter — you can under- 
stand that; but now— now it is all so different, 
and I mean to go away, George— I do indeed," 
looking up at him through her tears ; for she 
felt beforehand the remonstrance that was cer- 
tain to follow on her words. " I will not owe 
anything, not even a crust of bread," she added 
passionately, " an hour longer than I can help I" 

She looked very beautiful in the state of 
angry excitement to which she had wrought 
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herself— SO beautiful that George Beamish 
longed, more eagerly than he had ever longed 
before, to take her in his arms, and bid her 
trust to him, and him alone, for life-long ten- 
derness and love. Such thoughts, utterly vain 
imaginings though they may be, do not tend 
to the steadiness of either voice or speech on the 
part of the man who harbours them; and 
George, conscious that both might betray him, 
remained for a few moments silent, biting his 
lips hard, in the endeavour to acquire greater 
powers of self-command. 

Lizzie, wondering a little — ^for Cousin George, 
like most colonists, is usually ready enough 
with his tongue — makes matters worse by lay- 
ing her small, gloved hand upon his arm. 

" You think I'm right— don't you I" she 
begins ; but he stops her with a vehemence for 
which she is totally unprepared. 

" Right I I should think not, indeed I I never 
heard of such a thing I Why, child, you must 
be dreaming I Come this way — it's nonsense 
thinking of church, now I" And with a gentle 
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authority which Lizzie does not dream of re- 
dating, he draws her arm within his own. and 
together they proceed towards a breezy com- 
mon, which is skirted on one side — a circum- 
stance which Lizzie fails at that moment to re- 
member — by the high but rather dilapidated 
park paling of Temple Court. 

George Beamish is the first, when the upland • 
solitude is reached, and the last slow toll of the 
summoning Church bell has died upon the ear, 
to speak. 

" You couldn't really have meant it, dear," he 
says, lowering, as best he can, the powerful 
tones of a voice which, though matching well 
a form that is tall and stalwart above the aver- 
age, strikes its owner as unfitted in its natural 
state for carrying on an argument with such a 
mignonne thing as the girl who is hanging with 
sisterly confidence on his arm. "You see, 
Lizzie," he continues, " you couldn't leave 
father. Think what he's been to you, and 
what a little child you were when first you came 

to us r 
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" Only three years old," Lizzie puts in inci- 
dentally ; " but I remember it so well 1 It was- 
a cold, snowy night, and Uncle John was eat- 
ing butter-toast by the fire in the big parlour, 
and he was very good-natured, so that I let him 
kiss me, though his hand was so rough, and 
though I thought the salt-buttered toast which 
he put into my mouth so nasty, t^oor Uncle 
John I — he was very fond of me when I was a 
small child ! His Mittle lady,' he used to call me; 
and I soon grew to be happy at the Lees, and 
to forget poor papa and mamma." 

** And he — my father, I mean," interrupts 
George, brusquely, " was he always the same f 
Always, during fifteen years, striving to make 
you, by his constant care and kindness, for- 
get that you were an orphan f Perhaps I 
ought not to ask you these questions, Lizzie, 
but I should like to know — " a little proudly, 
for his respect, as well as affection, for his father, 
was great, and his admiration for his pretty 
cousin did not, blind him to the fact that her 
willingness to leave the kind-hearted old man 
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was but a poor return for all the tenderness — 
to say nothing of more substantial benefits — 
which he had lavished upon her. "I should 
like to know," George Beamish says, a little 
proudly, '* for how much I have to blame my 
father?" 

Lizzie's quick ear, and keen feminine intui- 
tion, caused her to detect, in her cousin's words, 
not only a reproach, but its cause. The leading 
defect in her character was pride. She never, 
for a moment, thoroughly forgot that her father 
was a gentleman, and I fear me much that 
anger against John Beamish for having pre- 
sumed, uncle though he was, to treat that 
father's daughter otherwise than with the re- 
spectful affection due, in Lizzie's opinion, to the 
"little lady" that she knew herself to be, was 
mingled, and that in no small degree, with the 
sorrow which his changed behaviour caused her. 

And now, to add to her vexation, here was 
this other man, an excellent and honourable 
one, but not a gentleman — Lizzie had no doubts 
on that score — following in his father's foot- 
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steps, and actually presuming, for all the world 
as if he were her equal, to take her, after this 
sneering fashion, to task. 

It is more than probable that, but for the 
love-affair (which had somewhat turned Miss 
Lizzie's foolish head) with Guy Temple, this 
silly pride of hers would have been kept under 
by the girl's natural goodness of heart and 
generous warmth of feeling. It was far more 
as the future wife, as she fondly believed her- 
self to be, of her well-born lover, than because 
of her own claims to consideration, that she 
deemed it necessary to teach that well-meaning 
but somewhat rough of speech cousin of hers his 
place. In order to effect this desirable end, she 
said, with an assumption of dignity which did 
not sit ill upon her stately beauty, 

*' I do not deny my obligations — I owe more 
to your family than I can ever repay ; but I 
can never forget, although my father's people 
have cast me off, and thrown me upon the 
charity of others for my daily bread, that I was 
bom " 
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" A lady. Yes, I know that, Lizzie," George, 
seeing that she hesitates to speak the word 
(possibly she feels that the doing so would be 
bad taste), breaks in. " You have been with 
us, but not of us, as I for one have understood, 
since I came, to my cost. We have not pre^ 
sumed, though, I think, over-rauoh upon our 
near relationship. You have been ' Miss Fair- 
holme ' far more than ^ Lizzie ' to the boys, 
whilst to me " 

" Ah 1 1 know," hastily interrupting him, for 
the girl's conscience is beginning to smite hev, 
and moreover she dreads beyond measure the 
declaration which she has long felt has so often, 
when alone with her, hovered upon George 
Beamish's tongue — " I know — ^you have been 
very kind to me — a thousand times better 
than I have deserved you should be. I think," 
she adds, with a smile upon the dewy lips which 
George is suddenly seized with a frantic long- 
ing to kiss, '' that you must all have spoilt me, 
or I should not feel so much your father's un- 
kindness to me now." 
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" But he does not mean to be unkind — ^you 
quite mistake him, Lizzie. Now, my dear 
girl " — ^it was not his purpose to be familiar, but 
his habits were colonial, and the unexpected ex- 
ordium, running glibly from his tongue, startled 
his hearer not a little — " you must see yourself 
that for a few hasty words it would never do 
to leave your home, or even to bear anger in 
your heart against my father. Age has its pri- 
vileges, as it ought to have, and the time may 
come when you'll be glad, and very glad too, 
that you didn't fret the old man by going 
away." 

" It wouldn't fi-et him now. It might have 
done so once ; but I really think — I do indeed 
— that he would be glad to get rid of me ; and 
I don't like it — I would far rather earn my 
own bread." 

^' You earn your bread I I like that I Ts it 
with those dots of fingers, or with what is in- 
side that pretty little head, that you mean to 
make your fortune ?" George Beamish asks ; and 
then, seeing that Lizzie is in no mood for the 
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light replies which sometimes, when judiciously 
applied, " do banish moan," he added seriously, 
" If you had the least knowledge of the world 
and its wickedness, you would understand 

much that I dare not urge against this strange 

» 

purpose of yours. However, I will not believe 
yet that the purpose is a real one. Perhaps 
even now you are laughing in your sleeve to 
think what a fool you have made of me — an 
easy thing to do, I fear, Lizzy — so easy that the 
game, as the French say, is hardly worth the 
candle. Ah, me I" he added despondingly, " I 
sometimes wish myself back again, so I do, in 
the old diggings, and better still 'twould 
have been if I'd never left 'em. It's been all 
vanity and vexation of spirit — just heart-break- 
ing work ; but it'll be over soon, and the sooner 
the better, say I. If it wasn't for the poor old 
man, I'd be off to-morrow. But he's old, you 
see, older in some ways than he thinks 
himself. But there I what's the use of my ham- 
mer-hatching away at this rate? . 'T won't 
mend matters, or make you see things in a bet- 
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ter light. So now what do you think of turning 
homewards f Church will be pretty well over 
by tbe time we get back, and we shall have 
father wondering what's come of us." 

Poor George Beamish I His heart was brim- 
ful of bitterness, so full that he quite forgot — 
an omission very rare with him when talkingwith 
Lizzie, so anxious was he ttat this foolish love of 
his should forget, if possible, that he was a far- 
mer's son — to mount guard in his speech against 
countrified modes of expression, and such an 
employment of homely words as he feared 
would cause him to lose caste in his cousin's 
opinion. A very fool was the girl's bright 
beauty and winning ways fast making of this 
manly, straightforward fellow, who, a good 
deal more than half suspected — and in that 
suspicion lay the chief root of bitterness — that 
another cause, one far more harmful than the 
one alleged by Lizsde, was at the bottom of 
her sudden desire to leave the Farm. And 
yet, for all that he believed her capable of this 
deceit, George Beamish, naturally truth-loving 
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though he was, did not the leas dote upon this 
girl, whose beauty was 

*^ Deep-mirrored in his soul, as in a sea/* 

He knew he was a fool ; and yet, there being 
" a pleasure in such madness, which only mad- 
men know," he looked and longed, "hot to 
the ear-tips, with great thumps of heart," whilst 

she Well, of what was she, the girl whom 

George in his idiocy called his "pearl of flowers," 
thinking, whilst that honest heart was throbbing 
with a passion which was not all selfish, and 
those poor asinine ears were betraying emo- 
tion after a manner which was in the last de- 
gree unlikely to touch a woman's heart T 

What was passing in Lizzie's mind was 
simply this — Her thoughts had, with the pro- 
verbial velocity of those unresting things, 
Btrayed away to her absent lover, who might, 
she told herself, have been able, despite the 
difficulties of which he had written to her, to 
run down on the evening before to Temple 
Court, in which case her ingenuity would be 
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taxed, as well she knew, to the atmost, in 
order to give him the tete^tete meeting for 
which the infatuated girl (iiiUy as much as he 
did) yearned. Had it occurred to her as pos- 
sible that where the old park paling, a distance 
of some hundred yards, closely skirted the path 
which she and George Beamish had been slowly 
treading, Guy Temple had chanced to be within 
earshot, and had overheard a few rather sug* 
gestive words of his rival's eager pleading, Liz- 
zie's anxiety to obtain private speech of her 
well-bom lover would have increased tenfold. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

" A ND 80 my mother has found out that I 
-^^ came down last week 1 I wonder now 
who told her ? I shouldn't like to think it was 
you, Regy." 

A faint smile lights up, for a moment, Regi- 
nald's expressive face (expressive in spite of the 
sightless eyes, which nevertheless retained — 
singular as the assertion may appear — a dreamy 
beauty of their own) before he, in his quiet way, 
replies — 

" No more should I, Guy, you may be sure of 
that. If I ever say anything to any person — 
and I won't promise you that I shall not — about 
this cruel business, you may be sure that it 
will not be to my mother." 
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It was not often that Guy Temple, though 
his nature was an irritable one, so far forgot the 
sacredness of his blind brother's affliction as to 
betray towards him the slightest symptoms of 
angry feeling ; but, on this occasion, goaded on 
by his rage at the mere notion of any spoke in 
the wheel of his love-affair, he breaks out with 
wrathful vehemence — 

" And who the d ^1 would you carry your 

confounded tale-bearing to f I tell you what it 
is, Master Regy, if I hear a single word of your 
daring to interfere in a business with which you 
have no earthly concern, I shall ^" 

But if a threat were on his lips, Guy is 
saved, by the soft words which turn away 
wrath, from uttering the coming profanation. 

" Hush, dear Guy !" Beginald, laying his left 
hand — ^his right is, with a stick, feeling his way 
along the shrubbery path — ^lightly upon his 
brother's arm, says, gently, ** Do not speak 
words which, after all, are only sound and fury, 
signifying nothing, but which we might both 
think of regretfully afterwards. You ask me 

B 2 
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who it is that I might think it my duty to 

4 

warn against what is going on, and to this 
question you have a right to an answer. The 
person in question is old John Beamish him- 
self." 

Guy sets his teeth hard. 

•• You couldn't ; you would not dare — " he is 
beginnmg, but Regy again, in his slow, earnest 
way, interposes — 

"You think not? Perhaps you are right; 
but I hope I should have courage enough to do 
my duty. Now, Guy, look here," hq continues^ 
with an energy which is far from habitual to 
him, " supposing you were to see a man, or, to 
put it stronger, a woman, struggling in deep 
water, and in danger of being carried away by 
a strong current into the sea, would you not, 
forgetful of all danger to yourself^ jump in to 
save her r * 

" Well," Guy says, hesitatingly, between two 
pu& of his cigar, " I don't know — -I hope I 
should." 

Regy's smile, poor lad, is beautiful to see. 
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**My very words 1" he exclaims, triumphant- 
ly ; and then, relapsing into his simple but con- 
templative manner, he continues, whilst Guy 
listens, moodily, " In my opinion — but then, 
perhaps, I am no judge of such things — it 
would require almost more courage to make the 
plunge which I am contemplating than the one 
for which you have just said you hope you 
would have sufficient boldness to make. In 
the one case, the attempt, whether successful or 
otherwise, would gain for you, living or dead, 
admiration and applause ; whilst, in the other, 
there would be loss of love, loss of trust, loss of 
caste. ' Officious,' • interfering,' * ill-natured,' 
would be amongst the opprobrious epithets 
heaped upon the man who had thus striven to 
save a fellow-creature from moral death — at 
least, as sacred a duty, methinks, as the one for 
the performance of which the Humane Society 
bestows its precious medals. Now, there is 
that poor girl, so young and beautiful " 

" By Jove I" bursts out Guy, brutally, '• I be- 
lieve that you are in love with her yourself 1" 
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Reginald staggers for a moroent as if he had 
received a blow, and then recovering himself as 
if by magic, he says, slowly— 

" You forget —would that I could do the same 
— that I am blind." 

The mild reproof, so passionless in its touch- 
ing self-pity, strikes one of the few sensitive 
chords in Guy Temple's breast, causing it to 
thrill with a painful sense of, as he would have 
termed it, his own exceeding '* currishness." 

" Forgive me, Regy," he says, repentantly. 
"I spoke without thinking. I was a brute. 
I '' 

" You are as good a brother as ever lived, and 
I am a fool to mind, what most fellows, in ray 
case, would not care a silver sixpence — sounds 
better than a brass farthing, don't it ? — about. 
But, as regards Lizzie Fairholme, you must let 
me speak to you, Guy ; I know I am young to 
preach, but lookers-on, you know — fancy my 
calling myself a looker-on ! — are always allowed 
to give their opinion about the play. And this 
isn't a good play, Guy ; no play can be that 
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is death to one of those who join in it." 

" Death I What do you mean ? Have you 
supposed, for a moment, that I meant dishon- 
ourably by Lizzie? Gad I Regy, I did not 
think that my own brother, who ought to know 
me better, believes me to be a scoundrel !" 

" I beg your pardon," Regy rejoins, humbly ; 
** I see I was wrong ; but it was your being so 
secret — coming down in this kind of way, 
without letting them know at home. And, 
Guy, you must feel how hard it is upon Lizzie, 
and how wrong, too, whether she is to be your 
wife or not, that she should incur the certain 
danger of being ill-spoken of." 

" Confounded, prying, chattering brutes they 
are about here I" said Guy, tossing away, with an 
impatient movement, the end of his cigar ; and 
then, ^^ Now you must see, looking at it dispas- 
sionately, Regy, that I couJdvit do otherwise." 

^' Je rCen vols pas la necessite" quotes the other, 
with a smile which Guy showed no inclination 
to respond to. 

"Pshaw I" he says, pettishly, "you know 
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what I mean. If I were to spoon Lizzie open- 
ly, there would be a pretty row. Don't you see 
that r 

"With my mind's eye — ^yes." 

'* And you still consider that it would be a 
good plan " 

'* Perhaps not ; but nevertheless, a better one, 
I think, than that which you are pursuiug. 
Miss Fairholme, on her father's side, is, as we 
all know, well connected ; she is not uneducated, 
and, beyond the fact that she has been brought 
up in a farmer's house, amongst relations who, 
though thoroughly respectable, are not of our 
class, there is nothing that could, with reason, 
be urged against your marrying her." 

•* And she is such a darling, too 1" Guy breaks 
iu enthusiastically. "Not, of course, full of 
airs and graces and humbug, but I like her all 
the better for that ; and as to beauty, I don't 
believe that there's a girl in London could hold 
a candle to her. Poor, washed^ut things most 
of them are, unless they are made up ; whereas 
Lissie is all genuine, and unadulterated, inside 
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as well as out. I wish you could see her/' he, 
carried away by his feelings, is thoughtlessly 
coDtinuing, but checks himself suddenly in 
anger at his own stupidity. 

Reginald does not appear to notice either 
the heedlesslynspoken words, or the apologetic 
silence which succeeded them. He has gone 
back in fancy to the days — not so very long 
ago — when the girl whose cause he is pleading 
was, in his eyes, eyes which then could see — a 
perfect '* vision of delight," a *' thing of beauty," 
destined to be, alas I to the blind man, instead 
of a "joy," a grief tor ever I A grief^ inasmuch 
as the memory of Lizzie's bright beautiful face 
and tall, graceful figure, more rounded at sweet 
sixteen than is usual at that early age, were 
stamped (undisturbed by the intrusion of any 
other image^ upon his heart, whilst life would 
last 1 And now, this girl, the idol of his youth- 
ful fancy, was — most bitter thought 1 — ^the object 
of his brother's unprincipled pursuit — a pursuit 
which the poor fellow was justified in believing 
exposed her to many and great dangers. It 
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was Reginald's deep, but careitilly hidden, love, 
which had so quickened his perceptions that, 
putting two and two together, he arrived at a 
pretty accurate conclusion regarding the state 
of affairs between Lizzie and his brother. It 
was then that Eeginald, with the chivalry and 
rare unselfishness which were a part of his 
character, constituted himself, mentally, the 
protector of the girl whose love and whose 
ambition joined were so terribly likely to prove 
her ruin. At the risk of losing his brother's 
trust and affection, he resolved to stand be- 
tween her and the gusts of reckless passion by 
which her peace and welfare were so fiercely 
threatened. Nay, if needs must, he would, as 
he had courageously avowed, have recourse to 
Lizzie's natural guardian, as a powerful auxi- 
liary in this, to Regy's thinking, all-important 
matter. 

It was only forty-eight hours previously that 
Mrs. Temple had been roused to a state of very 
abnormal suspicion by a letter from Miss Bain- 
bridge, which contained a peevish complaint 
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that, contrary to her wishes, and regardless of 
the state of her health, which was keeping her 
at that dull, empty season of the year in town, 
Guy had betaken himself, on two separate occa- 
sions, without saying either with your leave or 
by your leave, to Temple Court. 

" Of course I can have no objection to his 
seeing his relations," the rich old maid, who had 
so long kept this well-gi'own as well as well- 
bom young Englishman in thraldom, wrote, 
*' but I very much fear, from something I have 
heard from JeflFreys" CJefFreys was Miss Bain- 
bridge's confidential maid and domestic auto- 
crat) " that it is not only a wish to see his rela- 
tions that takes Guy to Temple Court ; I fear 
there is a love entanglement, and that not a 
respectable one, in the wind. However, it is, I 
suppose, no affair of mine, but I thought it 
right to say as much as this, in order that you 
might not be taken by surprise." 

Mrs. Temple, who received this highly un- 
pleasant letter on the same day that the sad 
intelligence of Lady Grafton s seizure reach- 
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ed Temple Court, took her trouble (seeking 
after advice and consolation having gradually 
grown into a habit) to the blind son who was 
so beyond his years sensible and right-minded. 
And, as usual, she found that which she sought ; 
for Reginald, although his suspicions were, by 
the reading of Miss Bainbridge's letter, terribly 
confirmed, so demeaned himself as to allay, for 
a time, the vague alarm which his mother had 
begun, upon Guy's account, to feel. 

'* Miss Bainbridge is an old goose," he said ; 
" and is evidently so angry at not being able to 
keep dear old Guy entirely tied to her apron- 
string that she is doing her best to make mis- 
chief. How do we know, mammie, that he has 
ever been dowii in this neighbourhood without 
our knowledge? If I were you I would try 
not to trouble myself about the matter." 

It was thus that Reginald, though secretly 
resolved to lose no time in speaking seriously to 
his brother on the subject of Lizzie Fairholme, 
endeavoured as best he could to turn the cur- 
rent of his mother's thoughts from dwelling on 
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Guy's supposed misdemeanours. As he rightly 
judged, her daily path was not so free from 
thorns as to render the casting of a prickly 
bramble in her way a deed to be lightly thought 
of, and his honest heart swelled high with dis- 
pleasure against the selfish old woman who, to 
gratify her own spite, had sown the seeds of 
what might prove a fierce domestic whirlwind. 
Mrs. Temple gladly followed the advice given 
by Regy, that she should say nothing to Guy of 
the aspersions which Miss Bainbridge had cast 
upon him. A timid woman, and never quite at 
home with the son from whom, against her will, 
she had been so early separated, Gertrude 
Temple's spirit would have shrunk within her 
at the bare notion of conveying to reticent, un- 
communicative Guy the faintest suspicion that 
she was prying into his secret actions. When, 
therefore, three days later, the son who was so 
little of a son to her made his appearance, by 
an early Sunday train, unexpectedly at Temple 
Court, there was nothing in Gertrude's manner 
in the slightest degree calculated to betray the 
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fact that, since he had been there last, anything 
detrimental to his interests had reached his 
mother's ears. 

In addition to the short, conversation which I 
have related, but few words on the subject so 
interesting to both, passed, on that occasion, be- 
tween the brothers. Not feeling greatly in- 
clined to listen to Ghiy's enthusiastic praises of 
the girl who had excited in the breast of that 
usually undemonstrative individual as violent a 
passion as he was capable of feeling, Begy, with 
some abruptness, changed the conversation by 
saying that his mother was waiting for him to 
accompany her to afternoon church service. 

For a short distance their walk homewards lay 
together, but at a turn in the path which led to- 
wards that portion of the Park where the palings, 
lichen-covered and grey with age and rotten- 
ness, abutted on the breezy common whereon 
Lizzie and her cousin were taking their after- 
noon stroll, Guy said, making a merit of neces- 
sity, for any attempt to deceive or hoodwink 
Begy would, he felt, be a mistake. 
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" I can't go back with you, for I must hurry 
on to Braxton Wood. I've no regular appoint- 
ment with Lizzie, so you needn't fancy that — I 
had no idea, in short., that I should be able to 
get away to-day — but I may see her ; and if so 
I shall tell her — she has such a high opinion of 
you, poor child I — what you have said about 
our meetings. You don't mind, do you, old 
fellow? " he added, for a change had come over 
Regy's face, which even self-engrossed Guy 
could plainly see. 

" No, I don't object — certainly not," the poor 
fellow answered. " Indeed it will be better so," 
he continued, sadly enough, for he thought it 
hard that he should be made to appear to Liz- 
zie in the disagreeable light of an officious inter- 
ferer with her pleasures ; however, devoir oblige^ 
and a few moments later he was slowly feeling 
his way homewards, striving to forget that his 
more favoured brother was speeding to a love- 
tryst with the " Lily," as many called her, " of 
the Lees " — striving hard to subdue the passions 
which " war against the soul ;" for the touch of 
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the girl's small fingers (he had, according to the 
custom of the Temple family, shalcen hands in 
the churchyard, after morning service, with 
Farmer Beamish and his niece) still lingered in 
the blind lad's memory, and the sweet tones of 
her low voice, as she replied to Mrs. Temple's 
kindly greetings, vibrated like *' music spoken" 
in his ear. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

INDEPENDENTLY of the gloom which must 
-■■ always, more or less, pervade a house 
which is tenanted by a person " mentally ajBlict- 
ed," the big town mansion in Welbeck Place, 
which had for more than a century been the 
property of the Grafton family, was not an at- 
tractive residence. Having been built in the 
days when houses were not erected by con- 
tract, the beams were made of seasoned timber, 
and the walls were very thick and solid. Thick- 
ness, however, and solidity being component 
parts of dulness, it followed that, independently, 
as I have just said, of other extraneous causes,No. 
40, Welbeck Place was anything but a cheerful 
abode. It &ced the north, contained splendid 

* 
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suites of lofty rooms, boasted of a wonderfiil 
dark oak staircase, with curiously carved banis- 
ters, and was, in short, to borrow a house-agent's 
phrase, a noble residence, suited to the require- 
ments of a nobleman or gentleman's family." 

In one of the aforesaid noble suites, Sir Miles 
Grafton, sadly altered now from the cheerful, 
fresh-coloured, middle-aged gentleman who had 
hoped to make his much-enjoyed as well as 
lengthened stay at Holly Combe agreeable 
both to rich and poor around him, had domi- 
ciled the poor insane wife, and the carefiilly- 
chosen attendant (keeper he could not have 
borne to call her, but le nom^ alas I ne fait rien it 
la chose) who had been engaged to watch over 
the unhappy lady. The apartments on the 
ground-floor — grooms which were out of reach of 
the terrible and distressing sounds which eman- 
ated with painful frequency from the upper 
story — were chosen by Sir Miles for his daily 
occupation, and that of the warm-hearted girl 
who, notwithstanding the remonstrances of 
well-meaning friends, could not bring herself to 
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forsake, in their dire distress, the friends under 
whose roof she had, in happier times, passed so 
many joyous days. Nature had blessed her 
with strong nerves and a great capability of 
throwing off the pressure of sorrow ; now, too, 
that the evil which she had so long dreaded 
was actually there to cope with, its importance, 
as is the case with objects no longer magnified 
by mist and fog, seemed rather to have dimin- 
ished than increased. 

Had poor Sir Miles been less hopelessly 
prostrated by the blow that had struck him 
down, Laura, though she had not unfrequent- 
ly shown herself somewhat inclined to set pub- 
lic opinion at defiance, might, nevertheless, 
have listened with rather more deference to 
those who ventured to hint that by continuing, 
under the painfully-altered circumstances of the 
family, to reside with Sir Miles, she ran con- 
siderable risk — so prone are human beings to 
busy themselves, and that not always good- 
naturedly, with the affairs of others — of being 
« talked about.'' 

s2 
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The month of October was now tolerably far 
advanced. More than five weeks had elapsed 
since the never-to-b^forgotten morning when, 
at the Holly Combe breakfast-table, Lady Graf- 
ton, habitnally one of the most quiet and unde- 
monstrative of women, after uttering a few 
wildly-incoherent sentences, suddenly snatched 
up a knife, and threw it at her husband's face I 
Happily, owing to a sudden movement on his 
part, the weapon did no more mischief than the 
infliction of a skin-deep wound on the cheek, 
drawing, however, quite sufficient blood to add 
to the horrors of the scene. 

Laura's first impulse, whilst the unhappy 
cause of the disturbance was writhing with 
maniacal violence against the hold which Sir 
Miles had, with the instinct of self-defence, 
succeeded in establishing on her hands, was to 
fly to the hall, in order to obtain assistance 
from the servants ; but the movement was 
arrested by a gasped-forth entreaty that she 
would forbear. 

" Don't ring 1 I can manage without help. 
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It won't be anything. Ella I what are you 
doing f ' he cried, hoarsely, as the unhappy 
creature, failing to get her hands at liberty, 
dashed her face against his, and endeavoured to 
fix her teeth in his cheek. 

At that moment, the butler, a powerful man 
physically, and withal not deficient in common 
sense, came, attracted by the unusual noise, 
into the breakfast-room. 

'^ And not a moment too soon, sir, I can tell 
you,*' was Mr. Saunders's after-boast to the 
village apothecary, who had been summoned, 
all hope of concealment being at an end, in hot 
haste, to the scene of action. *' Sir Miles had 
got a good deal more, poor gentleman, as I 
could see the moment I went in, than he could 
manage. Tou see, sir, Sir Miles ain't got, so 
to speak, much muscular development; and, 
laws I a man wants that, as, I don't doubt, you 
know better than I do, when he has to tackle a 
mad p&rBonr 

Yes, agonizing thought to poor, proud warm- 
hearted Sir Miles, it had, only one short hour 
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from the moment when John the footman had 
taken in the urn, and seen her ladyship take her 
place the same as usual at the breakfast, come 
to this, that the gentle lady, the wife of fifteen 
years, the daughter of a noble house, was 
spoken of by her own servants as a mad person! 

Had time and opportunity been granted them 
this aggravation of the calamity might possibly 
have been spared to those who saw so much 
cause for added lamentation in the publicity 
which had unavoidably been given to poor Lady 
Grafton's state. 

But for that violent and ill-timed outbreak, 
the fact that the eldest daughter of Lord Dum- 
kellen (a miserably poor Irish peer, with several 
still unprovided-for daughters) had " gone mad," 
might, as such domestic dispensations too often 

» 

are, have been kept secret from the world. 

"And a shockingly unprincipled thing it 
would have been, had they attempted it I" Miss 
Bainbridge, in reply to her godson's pitying re- 
mark on the subject, dictatorially said. "I 
look upon the hushing ■ up of madness, or 
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idiotcy, or any horrid thing of that kind in a 
family, to be one of the worst frauds which are 
ever pnt npon the public. Worse even — though 
that is bad enough — ^than giving a good char- 
acter to a bad servant ; both offences ought to 
be actionable." 

Guy, who was doing compulsory duty at 
Bournmouth, and was sick to death of his 
rich relation's imperious whims, devoutly wish- 
ing himself as he walked sulkily by her Bath 
chair, more than a hundred miles away, put in 
a few carelessly-spoken words — for, in truth, it 
was not much his wont to busy himself about 
other people's troubles — to the effect that it 
would be rather hard upon the Miss Laws, one 
of whom, he heard, was likely to catch a man in 
the Artillery if the thing (because her sister hap- 
pened to be light in the upper story) was to go off. 
To which off-handed remark. Miss Bainbridge 
replied that, in her opinion, it would be infin- 
itely harder upon the man who, entrapped by 
the selfishness of unprincipled relatives, had 
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brought the cnrse of hereditary madness upon 
himself and his children after him; in the 
which opinion^ the reader, if he chance to be 
exempted, as was the case with this unpleasant 
old maid, from the misfortune of having por- 
tionless daughters to dispose of, will probably 
coincide. 

Meanwhile, Sir Miles Orafton, who would 
gladly have done his utmost, and that from no 
interested motives, but for the simple reason 
that he loved his wife, and could ill brook that 
an unfeeling world should learn the secret of 
her terrible degradation — Sir Miles, who 
would have recoiled from no sacrifice likely to 
attain his ends — was unconsciously feeding the 
curiosity the existence of which so greatly 
pained and angered him. For, as Mr. Davison, 
Laura's friend and banker, and one of the very 
few visitors admitted within the doors of the 
Welbeck Place mansion, sensibly remarked, 

" Sir Miles cannot possibly, begging his par- 
don, do a more foolish thing than keep Lady 
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Grafton here. In the first place, it makes 
people talk." 

" Ah I if I could only convince him of that," 
Laura exclaimed, " he would, I feel certain, make 
a change in his arrangements. You can form 
no idea of the extent to which he shrinks from 
any of the comments which he is for ever fear- 
ing must be made on poor dear Lady Grafton's 
condition." 

'*And, in the meantime, he keeps not only 
himself, but you, a young person who ought to 
have change and movement, and — that kind 
of thing, shut up without society, inside four 
walls, with an insane woman, who would be 
infinitely better taken care of in a private 
asylum." 

*^ So Dr. Fleming says ; but he cannot bear 
the thought, poor man, of sending her from 
him ! And yet it is rather wonderful that it 
should be so, for she has taken a perfect aver- 
sion to Sir Miles — so much so that he is rare- 
ly allowed to see her I Singular, is it not, 
when before her illness, and, indeed, ever since 
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her marriage. Lady Grafton's only thought had 
been how best to make her husband happy T" 

Mr. Davison was silently thonghtful for a 
moment, and then said — 

" Dr. Fleming conld tell you, if he ever dis- 
cusses, which I sincerely hope is not the case, 
such subjects in your hearing, that there is no 
more common symptom of mania than the one 
which you have just cited. The fact that Lady 
Grafton attempted her husband's life ^ 

" Ah I" shuddered Laura. " How did you hear 
that she had done soT And poor Sir Miles, 
who imagines that it is not known I He trusted 
so entirely to his servants' promises that they 
would not breathe a syllable about that dread- 
ful scene to any soul that breathed I" 

The banker, accustomed, being a man of the 
world worldly, to keep good control not only 
over his words but his features, could not, 
^nevertheless, help the merest suspicion of a 
sneer becoming visible on his lip (a moist and 
somewhat sensual lip it was, and suggestive of 
a life which, even at threescore years, was still 
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one of so-called pleasure) as he replied to 
Laura's question — 

** I have not a notion, my dear Miss Ripley, 
where I originally heard that Lady Grafton 
showed, in the first instance, signs of homicidal 
mania ; and I must, as a practical man, confess 
that I cannot understand why Sir Miles should 
be so anxious to conceal the fact. That, and 
his taking advantage as he does of your un- 
selfish kindness, are two traits of character 
which I confess that I should not have expected 
in our fnend." 

" Tou should not blame him," Laura said 
eagerly. "It is my own doing, remaining 
here. Sir Miles is always wanting me, if I 
will stay, to go out more, and " 

" Well, then," interposed Davison, in his cor- 
dial and cheery fashion, " what do you say to, 
for once, acceding to his wishes? My sister 
and I are going to the Crystal Palace for the 
Chrysanthemum show to-morrow. She is a 
perfect enthusiast about flowers, and will be 
delighted to make your acquaintance. ' Nothing 
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very lively, you see; bnt it will be a little 
change ; and I am quite sure that Dr. Fleming, 
if you ask his candid opinion, will tell you that 
the life you are now leading cannot possibly be 
good for you." 

Laura reflected for a few moments, and then 
frankly owned that she did not think it was. 

" I am almost ashamed to own it," she said — 
^^ it sounds so foolish ; but I really am beginning 
to feel nervous — especially at night. I sleep 
upstairs, within hearing, you know," — with a 
slight shudder — " of what goes on in the closed 
rooms near me. In the daytime I try to forget 
it ; and, as a help to shake myself to rights, I 
think I will accept your invitation for to-mor- 
row. I shall like to know your sister, and " 

" That's right I" exclaimed the banker, heartily, 
as he rose to take leave. " So I may tell Ara- 
bella it is settled, and we will call for you, if 
you have no objection, at two. By-the-by," he 
added, turning round at the door, which, after 
shaking hands with Laura, he had reached. '^ It 
is just possible that a nephew of mine, the only 
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son of a brother who died in India, may be one 
of our little party. Poor fellow 1 he has just 
been, I am sorry to say, crossed in love — the 
lady threw him over; but I daresay he will 
recover. Accidents of this sort do not usually 
prove fatal.*' And so, laughing cheerily, Mr. 
Davison made what he probably fancied was 
not a wholly unsuccessfiil exit from the presence 
of the young lady whose balance at the bank 
— seeing that she had not yet quite concluded 
the purchase of the small but beautiful estate in 
Westhamptonshire for which she was in treaty- 
amounted (the purchase-money being lodged in 
the bank of Messrs. Davison & Elliot) to twenty 
thousand pounds. 

That, under these circumstances, the wealthy 
banker should have shown quite a paternal inter- 
est in the health and well-being of Miss Laura 
Ripley is not, I think, in the slightest degree 
surprising. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

""VrOW, don't, for G — d's sake, ruin every- 
-^^ thing by your confounded conceit. Your 
only chance, as I told you before, is being first 
in fJiefisldr 

The speaker was Mr. Davison, the rich East- 
end banker, and the person thus imperiously 
addressed was no other than the young man of 
whom Walter Davison had, in conversation 
with Laura Ripley, spoken as his brother's son. 
Hartwell Davison, at the period of his intro- 
duction to the heiress, and eke to the reader, 
had just completed his thirtieth year. In per- 
son he was not ill-looking, but such good looks 
as he possessed were attributable — as is the 
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case with not a few young men of the period — 
to the full, handsome beard which, being well 
aware of the debt of gratitude he owed to it, 
the owner of this ornamental appendage culti- 
vated with unremitting care. 

Mr. Davison, who, from the boy's birth, had 
taken a warm interest in his welfare, had early 
made the discovery that certain qualities with 
which nature had unkindly endowed his protigij 
were likely to prove serious hindrances to that 
young gentleman's advancement in life. Self- 
conceit, idleness, and extravagance, when meetr 
ing in the same ill-fated individual, are very 
apt to stamp him, and that before he has passed 
his fifth lustre, as one of the ne'er-do-weels of 
society ; and if in England that bad impression 
of Hartwell Davison had not been already made, 
the circumstance was solely owing to the fact 
that hitherto the wild oats (a crop which seemed 
very likely to produce, in his case, a harvest of 
" whirlwind " to be hereafter reaped) had been 
sown, almost exclusively, in distant India, in 
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whicli country Master Hartwell, after passing 
— ^more through luck than learning — ^the Addis- 
combe examination, had been fortunate enough 
to obtain a cadetship. Of his career in that 
capacity the less said, perhaps, the better. 
Being far from deficient in natural shrewdness, 
he had contrived (utterly unprincipled though 
he was, and devoid, it is to be feared, of any 
really pure and high sentiments of honour) to 
steer clear, luck again befriending him, of actual 
disgrace and shame. But although those who 
were set in authority over him — being well 
aware of his utter incompetence to fulfil, either 
useftilly or respectably, the duties of the post 
under Government which his uncle's interest 
had procured for him — had hitherto good-natur- 
edly refrained from giving him '* notice to quit," 
it was tolerably evident, by the time that Hart 
had been six years in India, not only to himself, 
but to all those who were interested in the 
matter, that the* office held, with so little credit 
to himself by young Davison, would, more than 
probably, soon be vacant. 
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Not one whit abashed by the position in 
which he found himself, the banker's . hopefol 
nephew, who, by the way, had Irish blood 
(maternally) in his veins — a possession which 
decidedly helped him to see his own conduct in 
a pleasant and favourable point of view — lost 
no time in writing to his uncle in England, a 
fiiU but garbled account of what he was pleased 
to call his misfortunea. Amongst these, ''fail- 
ures in apparently safe speculations " did duty 
for racing and gambling debts; nor, during 
the whole of the letter, was there to be found 
one contrite word, one expression even hint- 
ing at the truth that the writer was not worthy 
to be called the nephew of even the most 
liberal and popular of Bankers. 

As is usual with letters when the " nunky " 
addressed is expected to pay for all. Master 
HartweU's precious epistle concluded with a 
a request, carefully worded, for money. Work 
he would not, but to beg he was not in the 
slightest degree ashamed. The "relieving 
officer " (I quote the spendthrift's own words) 

VOL. I. T 
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'^ was awfully rich ; and, after all, what had old 
fogies, whose innings are almost over, better to 
do with their money than to give it to the young, 
who having, so as to speak, only just placed 
themselves before the wicket, have a right to 
expect that those whose tastes for expensive 
pleasures ought to be at an end — should give 
ungrudingly, and with an open hand, the where- 
with to carry on the war. 

This letter, which came, in commercial phrase, 
to hand about six years prior to the time when 
the death of old Joe Ripley, and the arrange- 
ment of that eccentric individual's affairs, added 
considerably to Mr. Davison's business cares, 
did not exactly produce the effect which so im- 
portant a document, in the sender's opinion, 
deserved. The banker, whose prejudices of 
consanguinity had by no means so bUnded his 
eyes that they could not see the errors of his 
far from promising nephew, took time to reflect 
and opportunity to inquire of those who were 
experienced in such matters what he had better 
do with Hartwell. 
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Not much to his surprise — ^for he had, in com- 
mon with many other unreflecting persons, im- 
bibed the opinion that banishment to the Anti- 
podes is the best specific for scampishness — the 
great majority of those whom Richard Davison 
consulted on his nephew's case voted for the 
Australian cure. One only, and that one, as I 
need hardly say, a mother, raised her mildly- 
spoken but decidedly dissentient voice against 
the popular remedy. Cursed with that too 
common nineteenth century dispensation — a 
profligate and prodigal son — Mrs. Wentworth 
had never been able to see the reason why 
going to Australia was likely to work a miracle 
in favour of that son's regeneration. 

"The only advantage that I can see — and 
that would be none, in my eyes — is the distance 
from home," was her remark to the banker, 
when he, on the strength of old acquaintance- 
ship, called to consult Mr. Wentworth, who 
ought, having had a disreputable son of his 
own, to be able to give, on such a difficult and 
delicate matter, an opinion worth the asking 

T 1 
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for. " Oh I Mr. Davison," coutinued the little 
woman eagerly, for, because her own six foot 
specimen of human selfishness had gone near to 
break her heart, she saw no reason for not 
making allowances for temptation, " do not be 
misled by the nonsense that people talk. It's 
just like doctors sending invalids away from 
their native land to die — so cruel I And it's 
only selfishness — nothing else in the wide 
world I Parents think that if their sons are to 
disgrace them that they had better do so thou- 
sands of miles away than at home." 

In which opinion Mr. Davison probably 
agreed, for, following the example of the mul- 
titude, who, without the slightest intention 
(unless it happens to chime in with their own 
pre-conceived notions) of following it, ask the 
advice of their neighbours, he, without much 
loss of time, made arrangements for the re- 
moval of his hopeful nephew to the new coun- 
try, which, of all others upon earth, most per- 
haps requires that the emigrant thereto should 
possess precisely the gifts which Hartweli 
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Davison lacked — the gifts, that is, of industry, 
common sense, principle, good-will and a quan- 
turn 8uff. of capital. 

Faih'ng these — (for one of the chief objects in 
sending the ne'er-do-weel to Australia being 
that he might thereby obtain the moral advan- 
tage of " roughing it," Mr. Davison did not deem 
it advisable to draw his * purse-strings very 
widely on his nephew's behalf) — failiug these, 
that apparently irreclaimable young gentleman 
did, as the saying is, no good in the colony to 
which, sorely against his own inclinations, he 
had been consigned. 

From time to time, and more than once urged 
thereto by his own dread that, left to get out 
of his scrapes as he could, Hartwell might com- 
mit some act calculated to bring dire disgrace 
upon his name, Mr. Davison had paid to his 
nephew's credit in Brisbane considerable sums 
of money, till at length, tardily convinced that 
Australia, viewed in the light of a reformatory, 
does not always effect rehabilitation, and the 
desire to live a new and cleanly life, Mr. Davi- 
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Bon, moved thereto in no small degree by mo- 
tives of which an inkling has, at the commence- 
ment of this chapter, been given, decided on 
recalling his nephew from banishment. 

It was now some years since he had seen 
Hart, but a photograph of that graceless indi- 
vidual (one of those mute but yet speaking 
witnesses which it is hard to force into a lie) 
disclosed to the banker's perhaps partial view the 
fact that, despite the life of dissipation which he 
had led, there was still much in Hartwell's per- 
sonal appearance that was likely to find favour 
in a woman's sight. The woman in whose view 
Richard Davison desired that the returned pro- 
digal should find favour was, bb I think I need 
hardly say, Miss Laura Ripley ; and, to account 
for the great arid as yet unabated interest which 
the moneyed man still continued to take in this 
pleasant-spoken but thoroughly ungrateful 
scapegrace, it may be as well in this place to 
delicately lift the corner of a veil which had 
hitherto hidden from the full light of day a 
certain secret the existence of which had long 
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since been openly hinted at by those amongst 
the banker's friends and acquaintances whose 
" nature's plague it was to pry into abuses." 

That secret — one which those most interested 
in its preservation vainly imagined to be a 
secret still — had reference to the real birth and 
parentage of the young man commonly called 
Hartwell Davison, whose father, if the banker's 
statement were worthy of credit, was the son 
of his own younger brother, an officer in the 
Company's Service, who had, some nine and 
twenty years previously, fallen a victim to 
cholera, leaving a young wife, whom he had 
married secretly, enceinte with her first child. 
Rendered doubly orphaned by the decease of 
his mother, who succumbed, after bringing her 
little son into the world, to the combined effects 
of grief and an enervating climate, the child, 
solemnly bequeathed by a dying parent to his 
rich uncle's care, the latter generously took 
under his powerful protection the forlorn and 
destitute little fellow. 

That by the world in general, or rather by 
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that small section of the world which busied it- 
self about so comparatively small a matter, 
Hartwell Davison was firmly believed to be his 
reputed uncle's illegitimate son, was as certaia 
a fact as that the said ''fast" young gentleman, 
who had just returned, at his aoirdUant uncle's 
command, by the overland route from Austra- 
lia, entertained no shadow of a suspicion that he 
was not the son, born in lawful wedlock, of an 
officer and a gentleman. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

" T AM glad you are going, my dear — more 
^ glad than I can say. Only yesterday 
Miss Bainbridge was quite reproaching me for 
allowing you to shut yourself up in this dismal 
house. Enough, she said it was, to give you a 
nervous fever." 

" Miss Bainbridge is an old goose," Laura, in 
reply to this little speech of Sir Miles's, said ; 
adding, " If I had known that she was here, I 
would have come down to protect you from her 
cackle, and to prove to her, from personal ob- 
servation, that I am none the worse, at present, 
at least, for being," with a bright smile, " where 
I choose to be," 

The room in which Sir Miles and his guest 
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are doing their best to be cheerful, is the large, 
gloomy, ground-floor apartment, originally in- 
tended for dining purposes, but to which the 
ingenuity of Lolo and Mrs. Collins (the old 
housekeeper) combined, had contrived to give 
something of a dull drawing-room air. In the 
library, at the back of this composite chamber, 
the tete-a-tete meals, usually sad and silent ones 
enough, were served ; and it is whilst waiting 
the announcement of the penultimate of these 
dreary banquets that Sir Miles Grafton, and the 
girl whom the mention of Miss Bainbridge has 
set thinking of the Temples of Temple Court, 
are exerting themselves to the utmost (not the 
only persons, I may safely say, in the civilized 
world who are similarly employed) to seem the 
thing they are not. 

" I wonder, now, what induced that very tire- 
some old woman to call ?" Lolo says, musingly. 

She has spoken without reflection, and, as it 
were, in answer to her own thoughts, a circum- 
stance for which she reproaches herself when 
Sir Miles, with a bitterness that had once 
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seemed altogether foreign to his nature, but the 
seeds of which had germinated since he had 
been tried in the furnace of affliction, says — 

" What brought her here ? Why, simply — 
you may be sure of that — motives of curiosity. 
That, and the very common desire to increase 
her own importance by having something to 
tell, brings many an idle woman, ay, and not a 
few men, too, into the homes of the miserable. 
They don't come often — oh no 1 that would be 
a bore, but ^" 

"Now, Sir Miles," Laura breaks in, play- 
fully, '* I won't allow you to talk in a way that 
is so unlike yourself. As good old Collins said 
this morning — and you thought it so wise then 
— there is no use in going against nature ; and 
your nature is the very last to take pleasure in 
attributing evil motives to your fellow-creatures. 
But now please to tell me, in return for my 
having repeated to you, every word, I think, 
that my visitor said, whether Miss Bainbridge 
told you any West Leigh news! Did she men- 
tion the Crawleys, or — ^" blushing and hesitat- 
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ing — suspicious circumstances which passed to- 
tally unheeded by pre-occupied Sir Miles — " did 
she tell you anything about the Temples ?" 

" Well — ^yes, I think she did, only I can't re- 
member what it was. Went in at one ear and 
out at the other, as they say. I have so 
much — ^" with a weary sigh — " to occupy me, 
that I fear I do not take as great an interest as 
I ought in my neighbour's affairs." 

Lolo, for almost the first time in her life, feels 
a little angry with her old and much-tried 
friend. His somewhat provoking apathy is not, 
however, entirely without its counterbalancing 
advantages, since, under the protection of her 
companion's dulness in such matters, she is 
enabled, with an admirable affectation of play- 
ful insouciance^ to say : 

" Now, that is so tiresome of you 1 And so 
like a man I A woman's head is never so fall 
that it can't hold any more. But couldn't you, 
dear Sir Miles, if you were to try hard, bring 
. yourself to remember something f I am so 
anxious about Mrs. Jones's giddinesses, and 
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old Mary at the Lodge was so rheumatic when 
we came away, that I shall feel quite glad to 
hear somethiug about her/' 

Laura, who was not well versed in fibbing, 
felt a little flushed and guilty after this speci- 
men of her craft ; but retribution does not, as 
the world well knows, always wait on the 
undeserving; as a further proof, if any such 
were wanting, of which social truism, is the 
fact that Sir Miles interrupted his young 
guest, in order to say that, " Now he came to 
think of it, Miss Bainbridge had mentioned the 
circumstance of Mrs. Temple being slightly 
indisposed." 

" She did not appear to attach much weight 
to her friend's illness," the Baronet went on to 
say. ** There are some people — and poor Mrs. 
Temple seems to be one of them — who may be 
well or ill, without society troubling them- 
selves much about the matter. If she were a 
Duchess, how different it would be ! The 
world's great ladies are never in want of sym- 
pathisers with their aches and pains, their head- 
aches and their heart-aches. Ah me I how 
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often, in the old days, which will never come 
again, have poor Ella and I laughed at the 
sudden elongation of face which would befall a 
whole room full when the sad news that the 
Duchess of Puddledock had narrowly escaped 
a carriage accident, or that Milady What-d'ye- 
call-em had sprained her aristocratic thumb, 
was bruited about." 

Laura's anxiety to bring back the conversa- 
tion to Temple Court and its inmates stood 
in the way of her rejoicing, as much as she 
otherwise might have done, at the hope held 
out by Sir Miles's last words, that the cur- 
rent of his thoughts was beginning to return 
to that of their usually mildly cheerful channel. 
A smile, however, notwithstanding her self- 
absorption, rewarded the afflicted man's effort 
at facetiousness ; and gladly would she have 
encouraged him to continue in the same un- 
wonted strain, but the right words did not come 
at her command ; and it was to her great satis- 
faction (for she had begun to despair of obtain- 
ing from the self-engrossed husband, any addi- 
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tional information on the subject which she had 
BO much at heart) that Sir Miles, after a few 
minutea' silence, said : 

" I do not think that our friend the Guards- 
man is any favourite with Miss Bainbridge. 
She spoke of him as giving great anxiety to 
his parents, and even hinted that worry on his 
account was the chief cause of Mrs. Temple's 
illness. I have an idea — quite a vague one, as 
I really did not listen much to what the chatter- 
ing old woman said — that Conrad Temple has 
angered his father by going off to Paris. So 
absurd ! As if^ at his age, and a Colonel, too, 
in Her Majesty's service, a young man is likely 
to consider himself still in leading-strings 1" 

The announcement of dinner put a stop to 
these not irrational comments, but Laura had 
heard enough, and more than enough, to send 
her to her meal with very diminished capacity 
for the enjoyment thereof. The mere notion of 
Conrad's being in Paris — ^beautiful, fascinating 
Paris, where the very air, charged with morally 
unwholesome vapours, tempts to folly and to 
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vice — was very distasteful to this girl of 
twenty-three, who, though pure in thought 
and right-minded as a woman need to be, had 
seen something of the world, and was not pre- 
cisely an ingenue ; but when to this legitimate 
cause of loss of appetite, we add the mortifying 
sense of neglect which this unexpected trip of 
her all but declared lover could hardly have 
failed to inspire, I think the fact of Miss Ripley's 
having been able to eat any dinner at all may 
be taken as a satisfactory proof that in both 
mind and body she was in a thoroughly healthy 
state. 

At the risk of diminishing in the minds of 
some of my readers, this young woman's pres- 
tige, I will here venture to state, that in her the 
rational far exceeded the aentimmtal^ and that, 
though fairly and honestly in love, she was no 
self-tormentor, but, on the contrary, was 
greatly given (not an interesting quality, I 
admit, in a heroine) to hoping the best. How 
far the possession of eight thousand a year 
may have fostered in her this desirable propen- 
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sity, I leave to the sagacity of the reader to 
determine. 

During the following night, whilst she lay, 
disturbed by her own thoughts, but still more 
by the " sounds inhuman" which proceeded from 
the room beneath her, Laura's strong common 
sense led her to the conclusion that a residence 
under Sir Miles Grafton's roof was no longer 
advisable for her. She had once put great 
faith in the strength of her own nerves, but 
that they were, like all sublunary things, not 
infallible, was a fact which had lately been 
brought home to her mind ; and, as she lay on 
her pillow, shudderingly endeavouring, but in 
vain, to forget the near neighbourhood of her 
afflicted friend, she remembered the words of 
the mad doctor, who had, from the first, 
assured her that, in taking up her abode under 
the same roof as the unhappy Lady Grafton, 
she (Miss Ripley) was undertaking more than 
she would be able to perform. 

At the commencemetit of her probation, 
Laura's mind had been agreeably occupied by 

VOL. I. U 
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the recollection of that last evening at Holly 
Combe. Sorrow for her friends conld not shut 
out the pleasant vision, so dear to her memory, 
of Conrad Temple, as, with his pale, handsome 
£Eice faintly lighted by the moon's rays, he 
stood with her hand in his, whispering words 
which were all but conclusive of intentions, 
serious, and to poor Lolo intensely bliss-giving. 
After the sad news of the sudden departure, and 
its cause, of the Graftons from their coantry 
house. Colonel Temple, amongst whose good 
gifts the « pen of a ready writer " did not hap- 
pen to be one, wrote a short, much bescrawled 
note (in which, by the way, there was only one 
word misspelt), expressing the inditer's sincere 
regret for what had happened, and his hopes, 
ere long, of meeting Sir Miles under happier 
circumstances. This laconic epistle, which, 
seeing the difficulty that had attended its coii- 
coctioD, deserved a better fate, was scarcely 
noticed by its recipient. Sir Miles was at the 
time far too much and too painfully occppied to 
give attention to such trivial eventualities ; but 
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— en revanche— heiursi Ripley pounced upon the 
neglected missive, and guarded it amongst her 
most sacred treasures. To her thinking, not 
being inconveniently fastidious in such matters, 
it was a thoroughly " nice " letter, unaffected, 
frank, and hope-inspiring. The fact of there 
being a supernumerary / in the simple word 
always failed to inspire her with any contempt 
for the writer, whilst the blots which disfigur- 
ed the page were, if noticed by Lolo at all, 
looked upon by her partial eyes as only an- 
other proof of that agreeable carele88nefi[s of 
disposition, that happy freedom from any in- 
clination to plotting and planning, which formed, 
in her opinion, one of Conrad Temple's greatest 
charms. 

In the happy conviction that she was beloved 
by the only man in whose disinterested pursuit 
of her she could ever bring herself to believe, 
and in the perfect conviction that he would 
take an early opportunity of bringing affairs to 

a delicious crisis, Laura continued, even under 

* 
the depresfflng circumBtances of the case, to 
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pass her time with tolerable comfort ; but, as 
time wore on, and Colonel Temple neither 
wrote nor called, things began to wear a diflfer- 
ent aspect, and the barometer, usnally at " set 
fair," of Lolo's happy temperament, commenced 
gradually to fall. It was then that she first 
became mortifyingly aware that gratitude to, 
and afiection for, her friends was not the only 
cause^of her choosing to remain under SirMiles's 
roof. It was there that Conrad, whom she cre- 
dited with his full amount of indolence of char- 
acter, would, with the least trouble to himself, 
find her. He was *' at home " with Sir Miles, 
which he might not chance to be (for Conrad, 
as Lolo, in her inmost heart, liked to think, was 
rather a fine gentleman) with any other of her 
acquaintance whose hospitable invitation she 

might have been induced to accept, and 

but there is no need to multiply reasons — Laura 
Ripley had instinctively felt that by not hu- 
mouring the selfish peculiarities of her lover, 
her own happiness ran great risk of being 
wrecked, and therefore (the case is not uncom- 
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mon, for where and in whom is not self-seeking- 
ness, in some form or other, to be found ?) Lolo 
commenced that system of " spoiling " by over- 
indulgence, which is so often, according to the 
idiosyncrasy of the person acted on, productive 
of extremes, either of good or evil. 

Before closing her eyes in slumber, Laura 
mentally determined that on the following day 
she would gladden the heart of her kind 
friend, Mr. Davison, with the announcement 
that it was her intention to leave Wel- 
beck Place with the least possible delay. 
She might, she told herself, be unhappy — this 
was the girl's latest thought — for sorrow is not 
of our seeking ; but conduct depended upon her 
own will, and to the best of her ability she re- 
solved that never again would she show herself 
wanting either in womanly dignity or self- 
respect. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

r AURA'S first impression of Hartwell Davi- 
-" son was decidedly favourable. He had 
the talent — derived probably from his Irish 
mother — of adapting himself with singular 
felicity to the tastes of those in whose society 
he happened to find himself. Of both tact and 
impudence — those great elements for the ob- 
taining social success — ^he possessed a no in- 
considerable stock, but the alloy of intense self- 
conceit greatly lessened-i^ indeed, it did not 
wholly neutralize — the value of these import- 
ant gifts. His powers of mimicry were con- 
siderable, and his method of relating a story 
was one which many professed repeaters of 
" good things " would do well to imitate. He 
never made his audience feel beforehand that it 
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was incumbent on them to langh. As regards 
both tears and laughter, human nature abhors 
coercion, and to ensure the missing fire of the 
most promising story, there is nothing like pro« 
claiming, as it were, by beat of drum, that it 
must^ to a moral certainty, go off well. 

But though comicality was decidedly Hart 
Davison's forte^ he also piqued himself on hav- 
ing a way with women, which those sweetly- 
weak creatures found it extremely hard — it 
this dangerous Lothario was to be believed — to 
withstand. He was great at thrilling whispers, 
half-suppressed sighs, and lingering hand- 
pressures. Where he could venture on double 
entendre (and a natural coarseness of mind and 
temperament lent him considerable hardihood 
in such cases) the Anglo-Celt was thoroughly 
in his element. Hq possessed no sort of musical 
talent, but could sing, tolerably in tune, a few 
songs, sentimental as well as lively, which he 
had been at infinite pains to leam. To sum up 
all, Hartwell Davison, being a big-bearded, 
broad-shouldered young fellow, with a good- 
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shaped nose, and eyes which could look with 
any expression he chose to give them into a 
woman's face, was tolerably justified in believ- 
ing that, with a girl not given to dreaming 
dreams of romantic passion, but capable of 
appreciating the material elements of love, his 
chances of success were as fair as those of most 
men. 

Mrs. Thelwall — the sister of whom the banker 
had spoken, and who had, on the occasion of 
the Crystal Palace visit, engaged to be Miss 
Ripley's chaperon — was a small,, showily- 
dressed woman, who wore ringlets, and lived 
in a chronic state of anger and disgust at the 
failure which had hitherto attended her un- 
wearied efforts to force herself and her family 
into the higher grades of fashionable life. Her 
husband — a straightforward, right-thinking man, 
who had, as a Manchester dry-goods dealer, 
amassed money enough to "make," not one man, 
but half a dozen — had sense enough to enjoy, 
without his satisfaction in his own possessions 
being alloyed by a vulgar and foolish ambition, 
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the good things which his owu industry, and 
that of his father before him, had provided. 
" The giftie," also, (one which was denied to 
Mrs. Thelwall) to see himself as others saw 
him, had been given to this good-natured, hos- 
pitable millionaire. He knew himself to be squat 
of figure, and utterly deficient in those graces 
and refinements which form one of the chief 
attractions of the so-called " highest orders." 
This consciousness rendered Mr. Thelwall — 
almost fabulously wealthy though he was — so 
quietly unassuming that those same orders — who 
when they are "pitiful" can also be "courteous" 
— would gladly, but for that horrid woman, his 
wife (who was "bumptious and be-jewelled, 
and whom it was absolutely necessary to keep 
at arm's length " ) have extended to him the 
right hand of acquaintanceship. 

Between Jane Thelwall and her banker 
brother there had always appeared to exist a 
very respectable amount of family aflFection. A 
genuine worshipper of gold (no lip-server, how- 
ever, for Walter Davison was given, in words^ 
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to the outward despising of filthy lucre), very 
rich people were to him as priests and priestesses 
of the god of his idolatry ; and that to be 
classed amongst these highly-placed ones had 
fallen both to his own and only sister's lot, was 
a source of much inward gratification to the 
banker — a gratification not arising from any 
hope or expectation that either he or his weie 
ever likely to benefit by ** dear Jane's '' wealth, 
but Tor the reason, amongst others, that gold 
attracts gold, and that to be nearly connected 
with highly-respectable moneyed people, is, for 
men in business, a great and undeniable advan- 
tage. 

"My sister, Mrs. Thelwall — Miss Ripley — my 
nephew, Hartwell Davison. What a delightful 
day I So glad to have enticed you out 1" 

And having so said, Mr. Davison, the head of 
"one of the safest banks in London, sir," leans 
back, looking trim and fresh and rubicund, a 
very model of a millionaire, in his sister's luxu- 
rious open carriage, and bestows a beaming 
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smile upon the girl who, in her simple but 
becoming half-mourning dress, has just taken 
her place by Mrs. Thelwall's side. 

" So good of you to call for me 1" Laura, 
turning to her new acquaintance, exclaims. She 
sees no reason, because she is rich, for being 
otherwise than " natural," and as she really is 
grateful to Mrs. Thelwall for having assisted in 
procuring her this simple pleasure, the heiress 
speaks her mind accordingly. " I should have 
been in despair if it had rained," she continues, 
blithely ; " and really, at six o'clock this morn- 
ing it looked very much as if it would." 

" Indeed 1 you must be a very early riser. 
Miss Ripley. Positively quite surprising ! For 
Twy part," continued Mrs. Thelwall, affectedly, 
** I was in my first sleep, probably, whilst you 
were consulting the skies. The worst of its be- 
ing fine is that there will be such an unpleasant 
crowd. A shilling day ! Really it will be almost 
too much !" And the daughter of the people 
shrugged her thin shoulders (she was spare, 
and rather an unhealthy-looking rich lady) con- 
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teinptuously at the bare notion of coming in 
contact with the " many-headed monster " — 
the " great unwashed " of famous London City. 

But in spite of Mrs. Thelwall's lack of geni- 
ality (being a dull woman, she was the more in- 
clined to favour the notion that to be silent and 
supercilious is to give evidence of fine-ladyism) 
the short drive to Sydenham proved agreeable 
enough. The cheery sunshine, the rapid move- 
ment through the brisk Autumn air, the sights 
and sounds of busy life, would alone, even if 
Hart Davison's amusing chatter had not pro- 
voked her to frequent smiles and laughter, have 
sufficed to raise Laura's spirits to their usual 
pitch, and cause her to forget the heaviness 
which she had endured through the early 
watches of the night. 

" What an amusing person your nephew is 1" 
remarked Lolo, as, after they have paid their 
entrance-money, she took the banker's offered 
arm, and, followed by Mrs. Thelwall and Hart, 
commenced their course through the well-filled 
building. " He does not give one, though, the 
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least idea of a pining lover, 1 can hardly fancy 
80 light-hearted an individual suffering from 
the pangs of an unrewarded attachment." 

" Ah 1 that is because you judge, as so many 
do, from external appearances. Hart is too 
sensible a fellow to go about with a long face, 
as if he wanted other ladies' pity. That kind 
of thing isn't in Hart's line ; / happen to know 
that be has and does feel his disappointment 
deeply ; but, believe me, those who cry out the 
loudest, are not always those who suffer most." 

'* But it is they who receive the greatest de- 
gree of compassion. As the children say, ' How 
does anyone know we are hurt, if we do not 
cry I 

"Exactly — impatience of disposition, or ab- 
sence of self-control, causes a sufferer to * holloa' 
out, and he is immediately accredited, as was 
the case with the late Sir Robert Peel, with an 
intense and fat above the average sensibility to 
pain. 

" I remember too," Laura said, " how indig- 
nant poor mamma was years ago with my 
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governess, because my father, for the simple 
reason that she groaned and moaned and }>e- 
wailed herself, would insist that she endured 
more under accidental or any other torture than 
did dear mamma, who, chiefly for the sake of 
others, was in the habit of keeping her occa- 
sional agonies, such as toothache, &c., to herself." 

'* As most good and unselfish women do," Mr. 
Davison remarks flatteringly; and then (he 
judiciously but imperceptibly guiding the move- 
ment) Laura is passed over to the temporary 
protection of Hartwisll. 

Mrs. Thelwall, standing just beyond hearing 
distance, is condescendingly holding converse 
with a certain sight-seeing family whom John 
Thelwall would be seriously displeased were 
she to be rude to ; and Hart takes the oppor- 
tunity to say, in the cordial, unconventional 
manner which, from so short an observation of 
her character, will, he feels persuaded, do him 
good service with the heiress, 

" What a capital good fellow Uncle Walter 
is 1 Not the least like — now don't you think 
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80 ? — men in general, who are always fingering 
money — making a kind of god of it, you know. 
I feel sure yon think as I do." 

Laura laughs. 

** Perhaps," she says, " the reason is that Mr. 
Davison does not make a god of his gold. Fa- 
miliarity, they say, breeds contempt, and if 
so " 

'* Ah 1 1 see what you mean. The old story 
— no man is a hero to his valet de chambre. As 
you say, Uncle Walter must be tolerably fami- 
liar with bank-notes, and, on the whole, he is 
not shy of introducing one to them. Dear old 
uncle ! I don't know what in life would have 
become of me if he hadn't taken me by the 

hand ; and my gratitude But," interrupting 

himself with a long-drawn breath that was in- 
tended to do duty for suppressed emotion, 
" what right have I to be boring you about my- 
self and my concerns? The fact is, one grows 
a perfect savage in the diggings I have come 
from. I tried hard not to grow colonial ; but 
you may just as well expect an old ship's hull, 
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lying neglected in the water, not to collect a 
heap of barnacles on her keel, as a man to be 
three years in Australia and not pick np man- 
ners and language which will rather surprise 
his friends in £ngland when he comes home." 

He laughs, and so does Laura, at the com- 
parison ; and then the latter, who feels quite 
equal to chaffing an acquaintance, however re- 
cent, who is so pleasantly frank as Hartwell 
Davison, says, 

" You haven't surprised me yet at all ; but 
then, to be sure, not having known you before 
your departure, the deterioration, if any, would 
probably pass unobserved." 

" Ah 1 now. Miss Ripley, you are laughing at 
me," Hart, with his hands in his pockets, a fa- 
vourite lounging attitude of his, says ; *' but I 
don't mind. I know that if you had the slight- 
est real idea of what banishment to Australia 
actually is, you would not see anything the 
least funny in the situation." 

"I beg your pardon — you quite mistake," 
Laura says hastily. " I didn't laugh about Ans- 
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tralia, — but you talked of barnacles- 
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*^And compared myself to an old hull. I 
don't wonder that you thought it absurd. But 
you haven't an idea how soon men grow old 
out there — so diflFerent from England. Look 
at my uncle now. Who would guess him to be 
sixtynsix? Nobody on earth. So fresh and 
elastic I Whereas, if he had been in Aus- 
tralia 

''I fancied that it was a healthy country. 
Surely consumptive patients are sent there by 
the doctors for their health ?" 

Inwardly amused, as indeed he had often 
been before, by the mention, in very much the 
same terms as would have been applicable to 
the Isle of Wight or Torquay, of the vast con- 
tinent iu question, Hart answers- 

" Well, yes ; doctors have a way of fancying 
that the farther they send away their unlucky 
patients to die the better. Six thousand miles 

is a large order ; but Ah 1 here he is again 1 

By Jove ! I should know Uncle Walter's jaunty 
walk among a thousand. And he is one of 

VOL. I. X 
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those sensible people, too, who always make 
the best of themselves — don't yon notice thatt 
The last man in the world to meet Time half^ 
way. Game to the last — eh? I cannot tell 
you how glad I was to find him, when I came, 
home, hardly the least altered, and enjoying life 
as much as he had done ten years before. I try 
— ^upon my soul I do 1 — to think that the ab- 
sence of family cares has something to do with 
it ; but old feelings — prejudices, if you will— in- 
cline me to the other way of thinking ; and so 
one veers about, tossed first one way, and then 
another, by one's feelings. Heigho I this is a 
terribly unsatisfactory world. Don't you think 
so, Miss Ripley ?" 

Before Laura can frame a reply to this lead*- 
jng question, she is relieved by the approach of 
the banker, who holds in his hands two large 
and loosely tied-up parcels. Addressing his 
nephew, he says airily, 

" Here, youngster, if you are not too fine a 
gentleman, carry one of these encumbrances,^' 
(I^anding him the largest of the two). "It's one 
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of . my rules. Miss Ripley, never to let another 
do - for me what 1 can do for myself. Tm 
not fond, either, of losing sight, in a place of 
this Kind, of my property — or rather, in this 
case, Hart, of your cousins, the poor little Jer- 
rards' property. I promised them some toys 
when they were disappointed of coming here 
to-day. A widowed cousin of mine, Miss Rip- 
ley, poor Mrs. Jerrard is. Her husband was an 
ill-paid but well-bom curate, who fell an early 
victim to the trying duties of his profession j and 
she, I am sorry to say, is proud, and rebels 
against actual money aid. But what is a poor 
creature, so wretchedly left, to do ? I thought 
this morning that we might have made room 
for Dolly and Bob — ^they are quite little trots^ 
you see — ^but your aunt Jane " — to Hartwell — 
"didn't think them well got up enough. I 
don't know" — ^laughing — "what she'll say to 
the parcels— shouldn't wonder if she were to 
famt outright." 

" Hadn't you better, sir, prepare Mrs. Thel- 
wall gently for the shock T Yonder she.stia.f)ds, 
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talking to that dreadful traci-womaB, Miss Hel- 
lish. And if you will leave little Dolly's pro- 
perty on the bench near us, Miss Ripley and I 
— ^won't we f (to Laura) — " will protect it to the 
best of our ability." 

^*Do! — I want to speak about a business 
matter to old Mellish. An affair of five minutes ^ 
only. But you won't move firom here? A 
place of rendezvous is absolutely necessary in a 
crowd like this. It won't bore you, Miss Rip- 
ley ? — and afterwards we will make for the gar- 
dens." 

Laura, whose thoughts are still with the 
Curate's widow, and with the little children 
who are so fortunate as to possess in Walter 
Davison a relation as rich as he is delicately 
generous, smiles assent to that open-handed 
friend ; and then these two, the heiress and the 
Prodigal, the hunter and his coveted prey, seat 
themselves on an unoccupied bench, and await 
in that crowded solitude a deux^ the return of 
their companions. 

After, ascertaining — no difficult task, for 
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Laura is much addicted to wearing, if not her 
heart, her thoughts at least, ^^ upon her sleeve " 
— that she has no predilection whatever for the 
tract-bestowing lady, whose brother Mr. Davi- 
(8on is holding firmly by the button, Hart well 
says, 

^^ I am glad you don't like Miss Mellish, and 
doubly glad that you are bold enough to own 
it. I am afraid, however, that you are thereby 
convicted of being in a thoroughly unregenerate 
condition of mind." 

" Probably ; but what business is it of hers 
to work me up to it f She may be a very ex- 
cellent woman, but her being so does not entitle 
her to inquire after my soul. I am but very 
slightly acquainted with her ^" 

" Not enough to warrant the introduction t" 

" Certainly not ; and, indeed, only that I be- 
lieve her motives to be good, I should deem her 
impertinent, and be often dreadftiUy angry 
with her goings-on." 

'* And very justifiably so ; / call her detest- 
able, and don't feel at all inclined to add, with 
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old Talleyrand, ^qu'elle rCa que ce dSfaut-la; 
for I do believe that a woman must be awfully 
wicked herself before she can make so sure 
that everybody else deserves to be sent to e^ 
bad place." 

" Poor thing 1 1 daresay she means well ; an4 
if she is something of a busy-body, we should 
remember that she is an old maid, with nothing 
particular to think about." 

Miss Ripley has, whilst giving utterance to 
these thoughtless words, spoken (for be it re- 
membered that this young woman must not be 
classed with those " girls of the period " wha 
provoke, by their utterance of what may lead 
to double-entendref the insult which they seem 
to chide) quite unadvisedly with her Hps. Men 
of Hart Davison's stamp are new to Laura 
Ripley, but quickness of perceptive powers 
compensates for lack of experience, and it hardly 
requires her companion's bold, suggestive look 
to induce her to add, quickly — 

"To me nothing is more aggravating than 
having tracts thrust into my hands — ^it implies 
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such a comfortable sense of superiority in the 
giver. And then they choo^ such times and 
places ! I was sitting at Lewis and AUonby's 
cbunter one day, when a gloomy-looking 
woman, who evidently considered me a foolish 
virgin, and herself a wise one, presented me 
with two or three printed sheets, headed by the 
question in large letters, of * Is your lamp 
burning?' I almost felt inclined to throw it 
at her head/' 

** I wish you had ; it might have taught her a 
lesson — one, h o we ver, which I suspect that you are 
much too tender-hearted to give. What you have 
said puts me in mind of a story of my uncle's, 
which rather amused me years ago. It is about 
Theodore Hook, and one of these excellent 
saints. * Oh 1 Mr. Hook,' said the lady (it was 
after dinner, and before a large party), * I wish 
you could bear in mind the three words which 
are necessary to salvation.' *Bear them in 
mind ? Of course I do — no one better,' Hook 
says, boldly. *And what are they, pray?' 
*Why, Pass the bottle^ to be sure 1' Which 
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reply set, as you may suppose, the whole table, 
with the exception of the lady who had been 
^earnest both in season, and out of season,' 
in a roar." 

Lolo laughed, but only, as the French say, 
du bout des livres, at this short but characteristic 
anecdote. Had she not been alone — an uncom- 
fortable kind of tSte-a-tetej as she was beginning 
to feel — with this free-and-easy gentleman. 
Miss Laura would probably have shown a more 
readyappreciation of the **mad wag's" irreverent 
humour. To be a good listener, the mind must 
be free, and Laura Ripley's mind was far enough 
from being in that condition. She was feeling 
herself to be in a false position. Her fellow- 
occupier of the bench among the evergreens (a 
pleasant spot as, under more favourable cir- 
cumstances, she might have found it, whence 
neither of the elders of the party was any 
longer visible) was, she was beginning to per- 
ceive, a " bad style " of man. He had already 
given proof of coarseness of mind and want of 
delicacy of feeling, and now — Good heavens 1 
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could it be possible that the banker's nephew 
was so ignorant of the divinity which doth 
hedge a young lady and an heiress ? — he was 
gradually, but quite perceptibly, so lessening 
the decorous distance between himself and Miss 
Ripley that the silken folds of the latter's dress 
came into very decided contact with the coarser 
material of Hart's nether garments ! 

Laura was no prude, and would gladly have 
attributed to accident the circumstance which 
so annoyed and disgusted her, but there was 
that in Hart Davison's manner which distinctly 
forbade the hypothesis ; and, after a moment's 
reflection, she was about, with an expression of 
wonder at Mr. Davison's long delay, to rise 
from her seat, when she suddenly perceived— 
standing at a little distance, and scanning her 
and her companion curiously — no lees important 
a personage than Colonel Conrad Temple 1 

END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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